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F POETRY 


To the Fature. 
BY JAMES R. LOWELL. 
Promise ! trom what Piscah’s height 





0, Land 0° 

Can I behold thy stretch of peaceful bowers ? 
Thy golden harvests flowing out of sight, 

Thy nestled homes and sun-illummined towers? 
Gazing npon the sunset’s high-heaped gold, 

Its crags of opal and of chrisolite, 
Its deeps on deeps of giory that unfold 





Still brightening abysses, 
And brazing precipices, 
Whence but a seanty step it seems to heaven, 
Sometimes a glimpse is given 


Of thy more gorgeous realm, thy more unstinted blisses. 


Land of Quiet! to thy shores the surf 
the perturbed Present rolls and sleeps ; 


Our storms breathe soft as June upon thy turf 





And lure out blossoms; to thy bosom leaps, 
As to a mother’s the o’erwearied heart, 
Hearing, afar off and dim, the toiling mart, 
Ss The hurrying feet, the curses without number, 
And circled with the glow Elysian, 
Of thine exulting vision, 


Out of its cares, Woos charms for peace and slumber. 


fettered hands 


To thee the Earth lifts up her 
And cries for vengeance; with a pitying smile 

Thou blessest her, and she forgets her bands, 
And her old wo-worn face a 


: unto tl 


little while 
Grows young and noble ee the Oppressor 
Looks, 
The eternal law 
Which makes the crime its own blindfold redresser, 


and is dumb with awe ; 


Shadows his heart with perilous foreboding, 
And he ean see the dim-eyed Doom 

From out tl 

silent-footed steeds 


e trembling gloom 
towards his palace goading. 


What promise « hast thou for Poets’ eyes, 
Aweary of the turmoil and the wrong! 
To all their hopes what overjoyed replies! 
What undreamed eestacies for blissful song! 
Thy happy plains no war-trump’s brawling clangor 
Disturbs, and fools the poor to hate the poor, 
The humble glares not on the high with anger ; 
Love leaves no grudge at less, no greed for more; 





In vain strives Self the god-like sense to smother 
From the soul’s deeps 
It throbs and leaps; 


The noble ’neath foul rags beholds his long-lost brother. 


To thee the Martyr looketh, and his fires 
Unlock their fangs and leave the spirit free ; 
To thee the Poet mid his toil aspires, 
oe grief and hunger climb about his knee 
elcome as children ; thou upholdest 
"- he lone Inventor by his demon haunted; 
The prophet cries to thee when hearts are coldest ; 
i. ht’s bleak abyss, 


drowsed soul awaken at thy kiss, 


And, gazing o’er the midnig 
Se 2e8 the 
And stretch its happy arms and leap up disenchanted. 


= Thou bringest vengeance, but so loving kindly 
The guilty think it pity ; taught by thee, 
Fierce tyrants drop the scourges wherewith blindly 
Their own souls they were scarring ; conquerors see 


With horror in their hands the accursed spear 





That tore the meek One’s side on Calvary, 
And from their trophies shrink with ghastly fear : 
Thou too art the Forgiver, 
4 The beauty of man’s soul to man revealing; 
é The arrows from thy quiver 


= Pierce Error’s guilty heart, but only pierce for healing. 













0, whither, whither, glory-winged dreams, 
From out Life’s sweat and turmoil would ye bear me? 
Shut gates of Fancy on your golden gleams, 
This agony of hopeless contrast spare me! 
Fade, cheating glow, and leave me to my night! 
He is a coward who would borrow 
A charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague Future’s promise of delight. 
As life’s alarums nearer foll, 
The ancestral buckler calls, 
Self-clanging, from the walls 
In the high temple of the soul; 
Where are most sorrows, there the poet’s sphere is, 
To feed the soul with patience, 
To heal its desolations 


With words of unshorn truth, with love that never wearies. 


From the Democratie Pacifique. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
The Social Idea in its Internal and External Relations. 


Few men, few Socialists even, extend their view far 


ough to embrace all these movements which are at 


Present tending to the speedy transformation of mod- 
rto be plac “(, p 


we stan l, 


rhaps, in 
peculiar position in which to compre- 


} 1 1 . . 
! entirely the whole bearing of the events of every 


The social idea, we cannot repeat it too often, ad- 
1a com] iid varied manner. There is 

mp! c 1 the eor pound mode: the revelation of 
and general tendenci 3: the efforts of ociety, 

1ose of socialis empiricism and science ; the 
and indirect movement ; s al progress within, 





ALL THINGS, AT THE 
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PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


"SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1 18, 5, 1847, 


and social progress without. There are W 
troubles, the difficulties of the individual life, 


within, family 
| the con- 
oe of labor and capital, incoherence, the competi- 
| tion and disunion of interests, 

| and stagnating efforts of governments, which by their 
| excesses even, induce men instinctively to seek safety 


| in partial associations, le agues, guaranties, 


of monopolies, &c. &e. There are without, the in- 


surrectionary movements of the people, 


of influ- 
ence practised upon the weaker states by the stronger, 


difficulties common to all nations, the abuse 


the conflict of colonial and maritime pretensions and 


of industrial and commercial competition, which, by 
the same exaggeration, lead nations, no less instinetive- 


to find a remedy for their isolation, 


ly than individuals, 


in wider and wider alliances, in custom: house regula- 


tions, political coalitions, in the more rapid communi- 
eation and more frequent interchange of sentiments, 


ideas and wealth, in measures for diminishing the dis- 





| tance of communication throughout the globe, in mari- 
| time regulations, solidarity of intervention and aid, &c. 
&c. There are, in short, independently of all this, the 
rated re- 


recent discoveries of social science and regene 


ligion, which concur at this moment in enlightening 


these instinctive movements of individuals and nations, 
and giving consciousness of its 


humanity a new 


happy destiny. 
In this analogy between the internal and external ; 


in this fortunate coincidence between the instincts of 


' 


| the masses and the revelations of science, are found 
| the signs of the times, the seal of Providence, the proof 
that the time has come for the establishment of human 
lunity. Thisis the social movement of our epoch, the 


living teaching uttered by society itcelf. It is from the 


slender streams of water, welling at the same time 
'from a thousand different sources, that we can predict 
i the full stream of sympathy and unity which must soon 
bear away men and nations. It is by the observation 


| of this concurrence of tendencies, institutions and ef- 


| having our 


the corrupting, opposing | 


tixed 


eyes 
our efforts to its phenomena, in order to 


on society at large, proportion 
secure to the 
social transformation the longest concurrence of socie- 
ty itself. believe them- 


Our valiant advance guard 


selves strong enough to triumph alone over the enemy, 


| before the arrival of the main body ; yet as we sve the 


constitutions | 


the hopes and | 


| conquer more 


| 
| 


' 


recruits for progress, who will soon be our auxiliaries, 
advancing from all parts of the world, and as the re- 
sistance of the enemy appears to be growing continu- 
ally weaker, we defer the signal of attack in order to 
surely and sooner. This is the history 
of all conquests, 

Certainly, when undertaking boldiy the propagation 
and application of a social’ theory, which is of itself 
_ alone to transform the world, we had depended much 
upon the co-operation of the stars. We hoped for a 
season of ordinary peace, and internal progress, which 
would enable us to command the attention of the num- 
ber of men strictly necessary to secure the success of a 
We did not think that the public 


attention would soon be absorbed by events, 


local experiment. 
which, 
foreign in appearance to our work of propagation, 
would however enlarge the sphere of it, and secure its 


success. We had not supposed that by the faults, by 


the incorrigible blindness of rovernments themselves, 


the moral solidarity of nations would make so great | 


progress in a few years ; that the contagious agitation 


of liberty would be diffused over all Europe, that the 
light of free thought would ripen every where at once 


the harvest of the progress of human unity. 


| not think that the prophetic criticisms of Fourier would 


| forts, that faith is strengthened, hope renewed, and de- | 


votion increased. Let us declare itto the world. The 


jmovement in favor of social ideas surpasses now in 
extent what even we ourselves could have foreseen. 


| We had, indeed, hoped sooner to realize the experi- 


‘Swent of the principle of Association in a township, but | 


| we had not dared to expect that the germs of socialism, 
the tendencies towards a social transformation would 
be manifested at the same time spontaneously under 
aspects so different, and on points so numerous. We 
thought of surprising society, and society 
prising us. ‘The material Phalanstery no where yet is 
built, but the fundamental ideas of this creation, the 
| Prinei iples of association, solidarity, fraternity, industria] 
| organization, the unity of agricultural and commercial 


industry, are every where beginning to appear ; the 


moral Phalanstery is already constructing, under a 
hundred different names, in the general mind. What- 
lever progress the social idea has lost, therefore, 


in time, in intensity, it has gained even more in space, 
by the extignt of analogous and sympathetic manifesta - 
}tions. The harvest is 
| more complete by delay. 


from local! realization to gradual and general imitation, 


itself is sur- | 


be so soon accomplished ; 
ciation of capital would arise so soon that new feudal- 
ism which, substituting actual monopolies 
scriptive privileges of the ancient aristocracy, 


the people to a new servitude, and excites in all indus- 


trial countries a powerful reaction in favor of integral] | 


Association. 
lations, to the mingling of populations, has equally sur- 
passed our expectations. 
to industry, and the wondertul creation of machinery, 
while making victims, have proted sooner than we ex- 


pected the possibility of the general diffusion of luxury 


and of freeing labor from its conditions of suffering | 


and disgust. We did not expect that the obstinac y of 


power itself, and the repetition of financial and social 
crises, would force intelligent men of all parties, con- 
servatives, radicals and legitimists, to confess the ne- 
cessity of protecting industry, and of reconciling the 
interests of the laborer with those of the capitalist, 
In a word, it was evidently impossible for us to foresee 


, that Religion itself would throw off its theocratic sleep 


is present now 


only rendered more sure and | 
Instead of proceeding simply 
| of communications and relations, of moral philanthro- | 


from the constitution of the simple unity of the town- | 


| ship, to the collective unity of the nation and the globe, 


| from the association of the interests of a few families 


classes and of nations, the movement appears simulta- 


of the earth, and to have advanced at the same time 


the social idea within and the social idea without ; by 


to the successive association of whole populations, of , 


neously to have diffused itself over the whole surface | 


great attempts as well as by smaller, by the applica- | 


| tion of the principles of association or solidarity, to in- 
| ternational interests, as well as by the partial experi- 
ment of these principles in families, by research into 
\the conditions of unity and harmony of production, 
land distribution of riches upon the earth, as well as 
by the investigation of the unity of agricultural, indus- 
| trial and commercial operations of a village; by the 
j establishment of order in Europe and in the world, as 
well as by the establishment of order in the township 
then, that our 


and in the State. It will be perceived, 


|instruction should be modified to meet these various 


exigencies, and that our attention should be extended 


lto affairs of general policy, as we!’ as to internal 


events, to the conflicts of national ‘aterests, as well a: 


to those of personal interests. 


Yet some of our friends seem 
tention we give to political events only unnecessarily 


checks our progress towards the realization of our 


More 


have withia the: 


ideas, impatient to cast anchor, because they 


nselyes the vision of the new world, 


they are irritated by the observations, circuits and in- 


terruptions which we are obliged to make, in order to 


feel certain of our way. Those political circumstan- 


ces which aid us, appear to them an obstacle. Falling 


unconsciously into that simplism, which is the vice in- 


herent to intellectual incoherence: they only see the 


success of the social idea in ihe local realization of our 


theory, instead of seeing it already in all the re 


*nera- 


ung tendencies which are leading men instinctively on 


towards the result, whose secret we possess. Their 


eyes are fixed on us, and they judge of soci: 


only by our slow and measured moveinent, while we 


» believe that the at- 


| socialism and vice versa. 


of a thousand years, and emulate in progress politics, 
industry, art and science, and that a Pope should un- 
dertake to convert to liberty, to high social charity, the 
clergy, 


governments, and all Christendom. 


Let our friends comprehend it then; the social idea 


everywhere. There are no_ politics, 


philosophy, religion, industry, science, or art, without 


There is no longer single 
question, of internal or external policy, of order or of 
liberty, 


of peace or of war, of alliance or association. 


py or diplomatic intervention, which does not become | 


a social question. In vain we might attempt to pre- 


;; occupy our readers with the local application of our 


theory alone, when their attention is every day attract- 
ed by 
the world. 


events which announce its accomplishment in 
We should be mistaken to attempt to test 
our faith only at one point, when it can be tested 


throughout the whole earth. 


We should sow our grain 
at every opportunity, and all favorable times, since the 
harvest is for the whole earth, since this seed must 
spring up in thousands of souls, before taking 


on one spot in the wide world. 


Besides, in circumstances like ours, the appeal for 
realization is retarded only a few days, and no longer 


for years. Let every one be persuaded that the inter- 


vening space is shortened as much by the progress of 


society itself as by our eflorts to abridge it. If, at this 


moment, we appealed to all the groups which we see 
forming and moving at a distance in the rear of our 
friends, 
vatism, some under that of Liberty and Progress, oth- 
Philosophy, Art, 


,and Commérce, 


ers under the banners of Re ligion, 


Science, Agriculture, Industry 


ly they would not understand our appeal, or would still 


De ateeneet, » 
oppose a distrustful prejudice, to the words ol the 
Phaiansterian order; but let 


erations for a little 


these confused conglom- 
while 


themeelves in a useless agitation : 


days yet the teaching of social science to ¢ xpand and 


extend its new solutions, to all intricate questions, and 
all those exhausted parties, ail those volunteers of pro- 
cores those pliigrims of hope who have in \ n 
reached the point where we stand, will consent read- 
liv, as weary with warfare, to the decisive experunent 
ef Integral Associ ition 

A tow days, yet a few days! and it will be with 
the Pha fustery as with the origin olf races, ar d all th 
great ecoveries of human ‘nius It cannot be } 
known where the first realization commenced, tor many 
people will dispute at the same time for the glory of | 





We did | 
that from the exclusive asso- | 
for the pre- | 

! 


subjects | 


The application of steam to human re- 


The application of science | 


root up- | 


some under the standard of order and conser- | 


certain- | 


longer combine, or exhaust | 


let us allow for some | 





i. Transiatg) from the French of A. Constant. 

‘The Last Incarnation., 
| PROLOGUE. 
I. 
‘I will not leave you fatherless,” said the Coat, 
‘et about to quit the earth. “i will come again to you.” 
Ye people, who have believed in the words of the 


| Christ, and who still await a consoler, know that the 


ic hrist, your Saviour, has never abandoned you. Know 
| that he suffers with you, that he labors with you, that 
he groans, and that he prays with you. 

The Christ is the human form of the divine idea. 
That form you are ealled upon to realize, and to clothe 
yourselves anew with its royal majesty. 

A model has been given to us in the person of Jesus, 
| our brother, the head and the mediator of humanity, 
in whom God himself lived, willed and acted, so that 
his person was that of the Man-God. 

Now, Jesus, the Man-God 


all its phases 


, did not accomplish life in 
he went through only the sorrowful pe- 
riods here below. 


learn how to suffer, in order to know how to be happy 


afterwards ; should know order to 


how to obey, in 
| know how to reign. It was to holy and austere pover- 
| ty that was intrusted the education of the heirs of God, 


in ordef that through privations they might learn the 


true use of their Father's riches 
than 


| themselves, and their soul more than their body, and 


In teaching men to love their neighbor more 


| God more than their soul, the Christ emancipated them 
flesh, 


calling it to share 


| from the servitude of the and he elevated the 


flesh itself By 


the glory of free souls. 


The Christ did not limit his word to an’ exclusive 
| form ; the spirit of which it contains the germ is uni- 
| versal. 

| He sowed the seed, and time has ripened the grain. 
Christ, like 


prophets, has had unintelligent 


‘The word of the that of the ancient 


and self-interested in- 


interpreters, who. have wished to seal it like the stone 


of his sepulchre. 

But the word traverses stones, and cannot be kept 
captive ; it escapes in spite of walls; it passes in spite 
of gates of iron ; it goes forth in spite of sentinels. 
the word of the Christ is the word of lib- 
erty, of equality, of fraternity. 

Of liberty, 
who can kill the body, and to preserve before God the 


Brothers, 


because he has teld us not to fear those 


independence of our souls. . 
Of equality, because he has said to us: you have all 


only one and the same father, one and the same mas- 


ter; he is God, and you are all brothers! 
Of fraternity, because he has told the strong to be 
the protectors of the weak, the learned to instruct the 


ignorant, the rich to provide for the necessities of the 


| poor. 


gs . , 
| ‘This word presided at first over the construction of 


the hierarchical body of the primitive church ; then the 
| priests were fathers chosen by the people ; the bishops 
| were superintendents, who took care of the poor, and 
who protected the orphans and the widows; and all, 
referred their 
differences to a single judge chosen from among them- 


| from a spirit of conciliation and peace, 


| selves, and who was therefore called the servant of the 
| servants of God. 


Oh! how beautiful was the Church then, in the uni- 
| ty of her head 


and in the harmony of her members! 
| How grand was that society of brothers, presided over 
| by its fathers, and administered by its old men! 

The unity of objeet, and the simplicity of means, 
found a use for the co-operation of each in the work 


of ail; 


each group of the faithful moved harmoniously 
| around its centre, like the satellites around their plan- 
ets, which themselves move peacefully around their 
| sun. 

For then the interest of the pastors was that of their 


flocks, and the demon of avarice, which destroyed Ju- 


das, had not yet brought trouble into the sanctuary ; 
! 


| pride had not yet transformed the charges of charity 


| into prerogatives and worldly grandeurs, and the rival 





| passions had not divided the inheritance of the Lord. 
But, in order that it might be overccme by good, 
| evil had to be manifested ; and the Christian law was 
as a snare spread for the errors and the irregularities 
} of the flesh. 
Human 


Church of the ¢ 


by manifesting themselves in the 
‘hrist, condemned themselves 


| vices, 
; therefore 
| they were not able to prevail there even for a few mo- 
| ments, but by means of hypocrisy and lying 

When misguided pontiffs surpassed the luxury and 
of kings, 


|} has never ceased to be that of the 


the insolence the spirit of the Church, which 


Christ, groaned 


the heart of the saints, and condemned the sacrilegious 


usurpers, by always reminding the sovereign pontiff 


that he was the servant of the servants of God 


1 


When the inguisition tortured souls and bodies, to 
nstrain that which God himself respects in man,— 
| liberty of conscience, the spirit of the Christ wept over 
victims, and justly excommunicated the persecu- 
tors, by protesting that the Church has a horror of 
lood 
Th by their very crimes, the priests have shown 
more magnificently and more splendidly how holy is 





Because it was necessary that humanity should first 


i 
: 








oe 


ae 


ee 


a 


Now the Church seems to sleep a sleep of death, be- 
cause the priests have scpiirated themselves from the 
people, and form a casie apart, imbued with phorisai- 
cal traditions and the prejudices of education ; but the 


Church 


priests remain 


cannot be separated from humanity. 
stationary while humanity advances, it 


is because they wish soon to separate themselves from 


the religion of the Christ, for the spirit of the Saviour 
of the people advances with the people 
Those men have grown old, without being able to 


free 


est infancy 


their feet from the swaddling bands of their ear! 


Gospel, ithout in- 


' They believe in the 
terrogating its admirable symbolism, and they admit its 


marvels literally, as little children give faith to the fan- 
tastic stories of the woman who rocks them. 

They are the guardians of the doctrine after the 
manner of the sentinels of kings’ palaces ; they defend 
the entrance, and never go in themselves. 
letter has remained in their hands, as the mortal body 
of the Christ remained in the arms of his weeping 
mother, under the lowering and gloomy sky of Calvary ; 
but the ag has gone to make war on the powers of 
» break the gates of hell, deliver 


darkne "Ss, and to 


the groaning crowd of captive souls. 

Everywhere the spirit of the Gospel makes conquests 
except in the closed minds and frozen hearts of those 
who cal] themselves the depositaries of the Gospel. 

The sciences gravitate towards their grand synthe- 
ideas, and harmony arranges 


sis ; unity governs all 


. : - 
them in a marvellous order ; analogy gives to faith, en- 


lightened by science, the key of all problems ; synthe- 


* sis brings together all symbols, and proclaims religious 


unity by the voice of all ages ; the truly Catholic idea 


merely begins to be born, and those old men are there, 
making them- 


like 


stopping their ears, closing their eyes, 


selves motionless upon the ruins of the past, urns 
upon graves 

Well, then, since those who should teach the people 
have no longer any voice, Word 


ger anygneed of them for interpreters, let us borrow a 


since the has no lon- 


new gospel legend from the genius of the people, and 
from their aspirations after humanitary progress ! 
Let us complete the epopa@ia of the Christ by the 


allegorical recital of his second coming, and let us re- 
late his triumphs to those who have wept so much over 


his sorrows. 


id 
The Son of God is the perfect man ; he is the idea 
of human perfection manifested by the Word and 
alized by works 
God utters from all e* -rnity the word that must save 


the people ; and humani.y works and advyauces in pro- 


gress, only to realize that word. 
realized in 


he 


The divine idea of human perfection was 
different degrees in all the great men who were t 
heads and models of humanity ; then it was completed 
and summed up in Jesus. 

For Jesus, having given himself entire to humanity. 
by a devotedness without bounds, has transinitted his 
life entire, under the symbols of the fraternal bread 
and the wine of union, to the whole of humanity, 
he has thus formed into a single body. 

So that now the Christ is no longer an individual : 
he is a people. 

He lives in all those who are animated by the spirit 
of the Gospel; he speaks by the mouth of all those 
who utter a word conformable to his. 

He has promised that the reign of intelligence should 
be his reign, and that his second coming should bring 


down the clouds from heaven, that is to say, should 


free religion from its mysteries and its fables. 

He must shine as the lightning, which shines from 
and the 
must gather together to repl; to his call. 

Let this book then be the last legend of Jesus, the 


Let us cause his sweet and 


the east even to the west; eagles of genius 


son of Mary. divine figure 
to descend from heaven and traverse the earth, assum- 
ing all forms, as in the marvellous stories of the middle 
ages, in order to give instruction to all, and to prepare 
for his great coming ! 

Let the people read and at last understand truth un- 
der the form of allegories ; let it recognize and love al- 
ways its Saviour and its model, in the person of the 
proletary of Galilee 

We shall borrow from the ancient gospel legend its 
simple and popular form ; for he who 


» Phic *h ms: \y be 


speaks to all 
must use languac understood by all. 


LEGEND. 


SEEKS HIS FATHER 


FIRST 


THE LITTLE CHILD WHO AND HIS 


MOTHER. 

At that time there was a little child who walked all 
alone in the country, and who seated himself by the 
the road and cried. 
feet 


2 were 


side of 


his 


for It was at 


His poor bare little were swollen and sore ; 


shaking litte hand blue with cold ; 


the end of about 


autumn, and the 


north wind whirled 
the last yellow leaves of the stripped tree 


He was bar: ly covered by a poor little dres 


| sof thin 
white woollen stuff, and the frost of the morning which 
had been melted from the trees by the pale sun, had 


wet the curls of his blond hair with a freezing rain 
There was an inexpressible sweetness in his eyes full 

of tears ; 

mouth seemed to try to smile. 


and while his eyes wept, his little shivering 
He rested for a moment, then he clasped his hands 
as if in prayer, and courageously resumed his walk. 
And to all those passed and who asked him 
why he cried, the poor « hild answered 


wh: 


‘l am seeking 


my father and my mother.” 
Now, 


turning in a carriage from her beautiful country seat. 


on that day a young and rich lady was re- 


If the, 


The dead 


which | 


She wag magnificently arrayed andevoluptuousiy [. 
perfumed ; geated wpon soft cushions covered with sitk, | 
lshe wae eid and disgusted with fife: for God had not 
made her a mother. 

She caw the little child who was walking with bare 
feet and who was cold, and she felt her heart moved at 
the sight of his wonderful beauty 

Then she stopped her carriage, and having called 


ithe poor little traveller, she said to him: “ Where are 
' you going?” 


“Tam going to seck my father and my mother,” re- 


plied the little child.” 
‘And where will you Snd your father and your mo- 
ther 2 


,»” 


Are they far from iere 


«They are travellers like me upon the earth; and 


| while I seek them here, perhaps they are seeking me 


further off, with much anxiety and sorrow.” 


“ Tlow long since did you leaye them?” 


“T did not leave them, they went away from me to 
But, 
perhaps, they may not have been able to find bread for 


| work, in order that they might get food for me. 


| their work, and have gone still further; then perhaps still 
| further off, and I re remained an orphan because my 
| pe arents were poor.’ 

“ Well! [am rich, and I wish to be a mother to you 
in order to help you to find yours ; 


riage, and you will be 


getup into my car- 


sheltered from the cold wind 


| which freezes your hands, and you will rest your poor 
| bruised feet.” 


Thank you, madam, but you cannot be a mother 


to ime unless you are like my mother, and unless you do 
in her place what she would do in yours. For to fulfil 


the duties of a mother it is necessary to have the heart 


lof a mother ; 
| fore God and before men. 

* Your face is beautiful like my mother’s, and you 
voice is sweet like hers: 
like hers, 
if she were fortunate and rich like you.” 

“ Child, 


suggested such words 


but tell me if yonr heart is 


and if your works are such as she would do 


your language astonishes me ; who can have 


to you?) I donot know your 


mother, and I cannot tell you if my heart is like hers. 


But get up beside me, and then you shall tell me what | 


I ought to do to resemble her.” 


A mother does not say to the little forsaken chiid 


at her feet: Come to me—for pe:haps the child 


not climb up to her. She descends and inclines her- 


| self toward him, as our Father who is in heaven inclines 
himself towards his smallest creatures : the 


the heart of God.” 


mothers is like 


* Litde child, your words have something in them 
; Ihave 


because I wait for a husband 


that offends me ; never been a mother because 


[am rich, and t who can 
sive me a fortune equal tomy own. I offer you a 
place by my side, and I am very willing’ to extend my 
hand to you io help youto climb up here; why do you wish 
ine toget down and to soil my feet in the damp sand ?”” 

“ Because you spoke to me of taking the place of 


my mother, and my mother in order to take me in her 


When my 
, mother made me sit by her side, it was not from pity, it 


arms, was never afraid of soiling her feet. 


was with the joy of a tender love. 


‘I pity you, because you are rich, and because you 


are afraid of the dampness of the road ; for the rich | 


' ; ; 
cushions on which you sit are perhaps wet with the | 


tears of the poor man and the sweat of the workman. 
[ prefer to continue my painful journey rather than to | 
take a seat by your side.” 

The young woman blushed, and, 
her servants to 
the child far behind. ‘The woman had her 
heart oppressed, and regretied that she had thus aban- 
doned him; but her pride had been wounded.  Sh« 
jasked herself who that extraordinary child could be ; 
then she fell into a great sadness and wept. 


made a sign to goon. The carriage 


soon left 


and for that you must be very pure be- | 


without replying. 
them ; but the newly come 


you Ought to teach me to respect them. 


“ You onght mot to speak to me so of my parents, 


They have 


hrought ine up im the love and in the thaught of the 


| Lord. 





I do not give lessons to an old man, and I an- 


| swer him because he spoke tome. You are a priest, 
and by that title you are the guide of children ; never- 


the less, instead of assisting me to find the parents whom 


I seek, you insult them before me by a shameful suspi- | 


| cion, in supposing that they have brought me up in im- 
piety ; speak 
neither according to charity nor according to justice 7” 


can I approve what yousay, when you 
“ Where are we?” cried the terrified priest ; “this 
child is doubtless possessed by a demon, and it is on 
this account a he answers with so much audacity 
and ii 

* Tam not possessed by a demon, 
achild to speak with the facility and boldness of a 


man ; cana special gift of God be a crime ?” 


but God permits 


“Tt is the child of some hardened heretic, and he 
repeats what he has heard, 
his head, as if he talked to himself. 

“Yes, IT repeat what I have heard from the 


mouth of my father.” 


very 


name ?” 


“ And what is your father’s 

“Tell me what is the name of our Father who is in 
heaven.” 

“In that case then you would be the child of God?” 

“ It is you who say it and who teach children to say it 
when you make them repeat : 
heaven.” 

“ My little friend, you are a reasoner, and that does 
not become childhood.” 
but old age gives no 


ai Reason becomes every age ; 


| very h 
* said the old pastor shaking | 


| tried 


‘Our Father who art in | 


‘ 5 : i a 
right to impose silence on a child when he says nothing 


but what is respectful and just, in order to reply when 
he is questioned.” 
‘ All is lost,” 


“the country children dispute with us. 


murmured the old priest co himself, 


All belief is 
departing.” 


book, he 


again moved his lips, continued his route, and forgot 


And resuming the absent reading of his 


the travelling child. 
Still the 


ing alone upon the road, walked, and wept, and prayed 


night was near, and the little child remain- 


lalways. 


ecan- j 


heart of | 


'iny children, and you shall share with them the 


of bushes, 


child and 


Then a poor woman, dragging a faggot 
was going towards her hovel ; she saw the 


had compassion on him, for she was a mother; she 


questioned him and took him by the hand, and she said 
to him: 
bread 
which I will give 
the neighboring city, and we will look for your pa- 
rents.” 


. i, 
“Come to my hut, you shall warm yourself with | 


them ; to-morrow I will lead you to | 


The child, looking then at the poor woman, loved | 


| her ; becanse she was bent under a burden, and because 





But soon she dried her tears, at the thought that they 
might injure the beauty of her eyes 
distract her mind, she b 

ant parties. , 

Still the little child had remained upon the road ‘and 
valle on. 

After the beautiful lady, it wasa_ rich 
passed ; he did not even look at the young, pilgrim, 
whom his horse almost ran over, and he continued his 
course. 

‘Then came an old man clothed in black, who walk- 
ed slowly, moving his lips and looking upon the pages 


of a book ; it was a priest much respected in the neigh- 


borhood and scrupulously attached to the duties of his er 


profession ; he did not love children much, because he 


had no family, having grown old in the austerity of his 


ioly ministry ; he stopped and looking at the little trav- 
eller, he said to him: 

To what parish do you belong ?” 

To all parishes,” 


repiied the the child, 


“for I have 


Iseck my parents, and I am like them 
a wanderer on the earth.” 


no fixed abede. 


‘Your parents are vagabonds,” said: the old priest 


vith a gesture of disdain 


My parents are poor.” 


‘ Here,” said the priest, and he threw a piece of mo- 


ney upon the road 


* Thank you,” said the child, 
alms. I seek my father.” 
* Ido not know him,” said the pastor. 
‘I know that very well, for you cannot know what 
a father is. Keep your alms, and may the feeling of 


had 


you understand why you say in 


compassion which you have towards me_ soften 


and make 


the prayer : 


your heart 
‘Our Father who art in heaven! ” 

‘Child, with what pride do you presume to give les- 
| sons toan old manand a pastor! You have, doubtless, 
been brought up in impiety, and your parents are not 


mf ; a 
Christians 


and in order to | 


egan to dream of balls and bril- | 


cavalier who | 


child who suffered. 


she had said to him: “Come,and you shall be as one 


of my children.” 
“and for the bread which 


« Let us go,” said he to her: 


you shall give me, I will give you the food which pre- 


serves the soul for eternal life.” 
But the woman of the people did not understand 
said to her 


what he , and they arrived together at the 


hovel. 


The children of the poor woman were seated round | 


the fire ; they did not rive to go and meet their moth- 


er, neither did they make for the unknown 


child. 


Then their mother, raising her hand upon them, struck 


a place 


child began tag weep and 
“You 


mother, and yet you had bowels of compassion for the 


said to the mother do not know how to bea 


Therefore you shall be saved on 
this but 


” 


account of the visit ] make to house. your 
children will be the affliction of your old age. 
ss It that be so.” 


well if God would take them 


said the woman, “I should like it as 

out of the world.” 
Hardly had she uttered these words, when the oldest 

of her 


rushed to him, and 


children breathed a sigh and died ; 


took hii in her arms sebbing. 
‘Then she said to the unknown child— 
“Goaway! go away! Have you come here to 
make my children die ?” 

“ Woman, learn to bring them up better, if you 
them tolive! However 


be consoled, your son is living.” 


The 


, I have pity on your grief 


young boy who had just died then opened his 


eyes, as if he woke out of sleep, and the terrified mot! 


| ling child must be 


‘the moonlight, the wind raised his 


| 


“T did not ask you for 





recast herself on her knees, for she knew that travei- 


Jesus 


Christ himeelf. 


The divine little child then smiled upon her, drew 
from his bosora a little cross which he gave to her, again 
advised her to bring up her children better, and disap- 
peared. 


{ 


distance from 


That evening he was seen a short 
there, upon the bank of a stream which was crossed by 
a plank placed on two stones ; the child was seated in 


blond hair, and he 


then she | 


wish | 


pressed his two little arms crossed upon his breast, as | 


if to warm himself. Some one asked him in 


what he was waiting for. He replied: 

“ Tam waiting for my father.” 

Soon afterwards, a poor blind old man came to cross, 
andhe directed his steps towards the bridge of the 
stream, by feeling with his stick along the 


stony ground. 


passing 


rough and 


Then the child rose and running to meet the poor | 


blind man, he tock him by the hand and led him, for | 


the road in that place was dangerous and broken. 
Then placing the hand of the old man on his shoul- 


. . . : | 
der, he served him for a support as far as the neighboring 


city, which they entered without being seen. 


The child conducted the old man to his dwelling, 
said to him : 


but he was not willing to enter, for he 


_ 


“ My mother is waiting for me.” 

And in one of the most retired suburbs of the ej, 
he went and rapped softly at the door of a house whig, 
was carefully closed. 

“ Who is there,’ 


of which was profoundly desolate 


asked 2 woman’s voice, the accep, 


“Jt is your son—open,” said the child. 


“ My son will not come back again,” said the voie 
“he died yesterday, and to-day he was put into th 
ground.” 

“ Open to me,” replied the child, “Iam Jesus, th 0 
friend of those who weep, and T have made myself ong 7 ' 
more a little child,in order to restore to you him when I 
you think you have lost! Open to me, for Mary m)% 


celestial mother, holds your little child upon her knee 


D 


in the paradise of innocence ; and she sends hers to yu IR 


that you may be very sure that he whom you love 
uppy.” 
Then the door opened softly and the child enters 
he seated himself on the knees of the poor mothe 
and related to her how he had come, and how he 
the hearts of those whom he had met on }j 
route, 


asked } 


him without knowing him woy 


Then the mother having ceased weeping, 
if those who had met 
be punished for not having assisted him. 

They will be sufficiently punished when they sha 
‘And they w 
know it when they begin to become better ; for the nf 


good deed is the greatest punishment for 1 


know that it was I,” replied Jesus. 
ret ot a 
I revisit the earth to try and to consok 


child, Is 


But as perhaps no qe y 


having done it. 
So long as I still retain the form of a hall see 
my father and my mother. 
knows how to acomplish all his duties towards a ebi 
I shall tirst give the example 
achild. I shall 


here below . 


of accomplishing those 

not again find my father and moth 

but IT will choose them from among thos 
them. The 


him from stumt! 


who have need ofa child to bless 


blind ma: 


whom I can guide to prevent ling ove 


the stones of the road shall be my father, the poor wid 


ow who weeps, and whom I can console, shall be 1 


mother, and the deserted orphans who have no one 


love them shall be my brothers and sisters.” 
LL 
From the People’s Journal 
Infancy, 


BY MARY LEMAN GILLIES. | 





How beautiful is infaney ! 
The bud upon the tree. 3 
With all its voung leaves folded yet, i 
Is not so sweet to me. :; 
How day, like a young mother, looks : 
Upon the lovely thing; 
And from its eouch, at her approach, 
How rosy sleep takes wing. 


O! this makes morning’s toilette-hour 
So beautiful to see: 

Her rising wakens all voung things— 
The habe, the bird, the hee. 

The infant sunbeams, from the clouds 
That curtain their blue hed, 

Peep forth, like little ones that fear 

Lest darkness be net fled ; 

and 


Till morn assures them, they wave 


Their saffron wings, and take 
The rapture of their resy flight 
O’er lea, and lawn, and lake, 
Giadd@ ning the glowing butterflies 
Thet float about like flowers, 
And the bee abroad on busy wing 

To seek the budding bowers, 
And breezes up-sprung from the sea 
hills, 
bright dews as they pass, 


And hurrying o’er the 
Brushing the 
And rippling all the rills. 
But infancy—sweet infapey !— 

Thou’rt sweeter than 
Than bird, or hee, 


all these— 
or butterfly, 
ain, or breeze: 
y cheek, 
bright, 
sound, 


,or bi 
Far sweeter is thy bloom) 
Thine yes 
Thy mouth the 

With thy 
Thy} thy jocund glee, 
Thy gushes of glad mirth, 
The el 


Thou merriest thing on earth! 


Or bower 


all b'and and 
rosy eecll of 
budding te 
Yous sports, 


th of white ; 


lapping of thy rosy hands, 


Thou gift of heaven—thou promise-p!ant— 
On earth, in air, or sea, 
There’ " so priceless, or 

So beautiful to me. 


s nothing half 


TP 


“6 


A Vision. 
BY JW. LINTON. 

Only the Beautiful is real ; 

All things whereof our life is full, 
All mysteries that 
Birth, life, and death, 

All that we dread or darkly feel,— 

Allare | 


life enwreathe, 


mut shadows; but the Beautiful 


Alone is real. 


Nothing but Love is true: 
Earth’s many lies, whirl’d upon Time’s swift whee! 
Shift and repeat their state ; 
Birth, life, and death, 
And all that they bequeath 
Of hope or memory, thus do alternate 
Continually 
Love doth anneal, 
Doth beauteously imbue, 
The wine-cups of the archetypal Fate. 


Love, Truth, and Beauty—all are one: 
If life may expiate 

The wilderings of its dimness, death be known 

shty ever-living gate 

Into the Beautiful :— All things flow on 

Into one Heart, into one Melody, 


Eternally. ES 


But as the mi 
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OMA PIRATE: 





1 


i sense What the five senses cannot taxe hold ot. 


war 
mperor’s New Clothes, 








a couple of swindlers, who called them- 
their appearance in the imperial 
‘h y preten led that they were abie 
inils,in which not only the colors 
xiremicly itifuj, but that t 
uff: posse a he prop ty if 
h Mh lO V suniit for the hee } 


nh omy 0 vere D equal 
} ‘ [ should be a to 
er fy 1 th { pid By Jove 
of if made dire y to 
| i uli ol i he 
idjers, that they might set to wort 
! two looms id did as th 
iting they had got nothin 
| ( le thi in 
ita n own j \ ! 
emp i 
[should like to know how the two weavers ar 
ng on with my stuff, ud the Emperor one day to 
hi If uthe was rather ¢ yarrassed when he re- 
) i th 1 te vw 0 ( if I i le r } ‘ {fi 
WW it ) ysee the ff. ’Tigt ! hought 
fy rn 1 him . th W risk w ey 
} \ hy p i I | ‘ i om om f ‘ 1 b I 
him in ne of 1 VO weave id how hey 


were getting on, before he went himself : for everybody 


1 the whole town had heard of the wonderful proper- 





that this stuff was said to possess. 

[ will send my worthy old minister,” said the Em- 
peror at last, after much consideration ; ** he will b 
ab » sa ic stuff looks better than anybody 

So th old minister went to the room where 
he two swindlers were working away with all the 
iigh {main. “Lord help me,” thought the old man, 

ig his ey is Wide as possib ‘Why, I can’ 
cee the lea if Whatever on the loom.” But he tool 
i I »sAy ) 
Ihe swindlers, point t 1¢ ipiy frame sked 
' 1most] if yi co Vv rot of h lu- 


Well.sir.” said one of the swindlers, still worki: 


usiiv at th empty om, you don’t say if the stufl 


Oh! b itil b t |! the work is admirable ” 
i Liniste k s dl wh his spee 
cles his patter id ( s' W vell 
, i to tt w Eb t hat they are mos 
he i 
[he swindlers then asked f nore money, and 
k, and gold thread ; but they | is betore that 
was given them Into the wn pockets, and still con- 
nued to WOrk With apparent d.ljgence at the empty 
om 
a me after, the Em yr sen another offi 
»s how the work was getting on But he fared 
ce the othe he ired a he oOnmnon ¢ ry side ; 
as the W th ! of course he ¢ I sec 
ng ‘Does the stufi ise you as much as 
ithe minister?” asked th en, making the sam 
ges S a3 Delor tnd King ! sp ndid eco) rsa and 
erns Which did not ex 
Stup t | 1no i 1 1ew « missioner 
en it must | iam n fitted fi my lucrative 
office—that were a good joke! However. no one dare 
even suspect such a thing.” And so he began praisir 


the stuff that he could not see. and told ihe two swind- 


"yy are 
and sa is.—** Indeed your Ljesty 
said he ror on his return, ‘the stuff which 








the weavers are making is extraordin 


It was the talk of the whole town 
The Emperor could no longer 


to see this costly stuff; so, accom; 





red the work ) 
As soon as they heard of the Em 
peror’s approach they began working with all dilligencs 


lthough there was not a single thread on the 





two cunn 





loom 
Is it not magnificent ?” said the two officers of the 


“Will your majes- 
What a charming pattern !—What 


crown, who had been there before 
ty only look 
beautiful colors!” said they, pointing to the empty 
frames, for they thought the others really could see the 
stuf. s 

“ What's the meaning of this ?” said the I 


himself,“I see nothing! AmIa simpleton? I not fit 


, 


meror to 





1 
to be Emperor? Oh,” he cried aloud, “charming! 
The stuff is really charming! I approve of it highly ;” 
and he smiled graciously, and examined the empty 
looms minutely. And the whole suite strained their 
eyes, and cried ‘beautiful !” and counselled his majesty 
to have new robes made out of this magnificent stuff, 
for the grand procession that was about to take place. 
And so it was ordered 

The day on which the procession was to take place, 
the two men brought the Emperor’s new suit to the 
palace ; they held up their arms as though they had 
something in their hands, and said, “Here are your 
majesty’s knee-breeches ; here is the coat, and here the 
mantle. The whole suit is light as a cobweb; and 
when one is dressed, one would almost fancy one had 
hothing on; but that is just the beauty of this stuff ?” 
“Of course !” said all the courtiers, although not a 

| 


single one of them could see any thing of the clothes 
graciously be 


“Will your imperial majesty mo 


pleased to undress 2? We will then try on the new things 
before the ala ss 2” 
he Emperor allowed himself to be undressed, and 


Rican ee s : 7 
‘nen the two cheats did exactly as if each one helped 


him 


} . } ' . 
on with an article of dress, while his n 








ed himself round on all sides before the 
“The canopy which is to be | ma- 
sty in the procession is in readin \ a inounc- 
ed the chief master of the cerem 
[am quite ready,” replied the Emperor, turni 
round once me before looking 
"0 the Emperor walked under the high canopy 
oh ] tre¢ } mi ! all th eO- 
He in the s and h ( 1 Oh 
iow b i t TI i ! 
th re wa « dy rs ) 
, that he saw E t 
* But h iothing on !” s a litt! hild 
And then the people cried out, “He has nothing 
But th iperor and cow s—ihiey 1 ined 
“Oo Seen r jal and walked , 1 with creat digmity 
bo the f ti 


The following story, translated from Hans Christian Ander- 
con, shows how easy it is to trick people into seeing with an in- 


countered the 


he wondered how I had become acq iter 


* Don't iudge bv the outward appearance 


er and vegetab e beds wi ve destroys 


afraid of that,” said the Doctor, “ for I took particular | « 


favorably of the discretion of th 
seen the garden.” To decide the controversy by an 
appeai to facts, 


from the 


ed than her 


, abundantly prove. 





THE 


teminiscences of Dr, Chalmers. 
On entering Kilmany o1 abbath morning, I was 


informed that Mrs. Chalmers had. during th 





preceding 
night, presented the\Doctor with his first child On 
meeting with him, ET adverted to circumstance, and 
inquired how Mrs. Chalmers and the chi were get- 
ting on. He replied, ‘ They ai s well as could be 
expe 1; but Icould 1 ‘ ed tl vent 
ey - kK 1d Ww ld } CC ( | t} 
© riany persons would have been employed about 
hat there would h b » such a ran up a 
a i air di I apariimien d 
iis | ! ) n 110 i ' 
l thre te ’ 1 obser d hi i | b tte W ! 
be n c} ful bmitted to than that w 1 take 
nla ut th birth of a child. whose t r hel n 
iv SO I ) Lo ) y j nv vl 
\ c { thre« 
4 a ! i 
eco—t) } h ness 0 b 
y } ze on \ ‘ at There nay 
yt ir 1 in ! aid ihe Db r, 5S 
é 1 | hou is t 1 into by 
' f t nn - 1 +o expect . 
OO; hye loermet » which ex mplative per- 
” | Do ‘ ibiied a ludicrous in- 
ict DY r ‘ Oo! { i i ix ily oO 
j v 1 poi i ockit ‘ hich th © Wi 
f a quite d from that of the other. The 
ereon ¢ \ inc « 1, and fi whom I had 
I ( ! itto the ¢ shed Doctor th 
mii ‘ md Comn i 
Dr. ¢ was soon disp lL To 
lvant 1 dres \ to the ex | pea 
’ he wa uarkab!l indifferent fe mig have 
been scen i r about Kilmany in such ied h 
iments as would have made a person who did not know 
him sup his condition was a lar remove be- 
neath that of a clergyman On one occasion, when 
walking to Cupar, accompanied by my brother, [ en- 


Doctor on th 


1 few minutes to converse with him 


Kilmany road, and stopped 
When I over- 


took my brother, who had gone forward, he said that 





veadle of the 





minister of the parish, the ce lebrated Dr. Chalmers, 
; : 


with whom any one, however exalted hi rank, nught 


A specimen of caligraphy so difficult to decipher as 


il would not be easv to 





na His t rm wel ) p == oO nike nos 
vy were designed ¢ presen t vou ild | 

I ost teinp ! } tha if lit ed ys- 

y hi ng and perplex } ident. I 

e rect da letter from | wh o whom 

is WwW 1 it i re id, and wh h J eve Wo i nave 

led mpts to 1 0, 3 d I D 1] - 

ISH I d ith the subjec o wh li ferred 

S:udious persons are son Tite rprisinity ig ant 

wt 1 ordimaryv occasions Dr. Chalmers came 

< \ n ( t RK, ana Ss 1 er the 

1 Ww i he eharge of his hor ne y ol 

s ! be found, h vi i =¢ ! 1 a 

puzzled where to find a temporary residence for 

he animal At last he fixed on the irden, as the fit- 


st place he cou and, hav- 


d think of for the purpose 


ne led the hors tu tie placed I tiie 


walk When his si 
‘ 


r, Who had also been from home, 
; ; » . 
returned, and was told that the key of the stable could 


not be found. she ing ed what had been done with 
] took , said the Doctor 


she exclaimed ; “ then all our flow- 
“Don't be 


t to the garden 


the horse. 
To the garden !” 
] } ] 

i 
enrden-walk.” “ And 
reio! ied the sister, “ th t he 
‘“‘] have no doubt of it,’ said 


rse on the 





magine, 


tie Di ‘tor, ‘‘for so sagacious an annnal as the horse 


‘ould not but be aware of the 








rit the produc t 





afraid.” said Miss Chalmers, “ that vou will think less 


} 


e horse when you have 








ey went to the garden, and found. | 





he ruthless devastation which the trampling and | 
‘olling of the animal had spread over every part of it, | 
that the natural philosophy of the horse was a subjec 
with which the lady was far more accurately acq 
earned brother. “ I nevercould have im- 
agined,” said the Doctor, “ that 


senseless animals.”—Hoge’s Weekly Instructor. 


int 
int- 


hoi 208 vere such | 


TE A Se 


BY THOMAS WADE, 


| 
The Poet, | 
Even as the wild bee labors in the flower, 
Loading his downy limbs, whose little power 
Charged to repletion, slow he wheels afar 
To where his holy eares directed are; 

Dear to his God as the sublimest star } 
That circleth thro’ the azure infinite— 

Less than that silver bee to straini g sight: 

So doth the Poet toil in his sweet thought : 

And sacred is his song as seraph-hymn, 

If truly to his solemn calling 
Or as the thunders of the sphere sublime, 
Heard only by imagination’s ear, 

And alone hallow’d to the holy mood 

Which fills the heart with heaven, in solitude. 


Signs of the Times, 


That we have entered the transitional phase which 
will lead to an order of Society in which all these wants 
and demands will be satisfied, the “ signs of the times,” 

Odd Fellowship, Rechab- 
ism, the Sons of Temperance Organization, and othe1 
partial guaranty The reason for the rapid 
spread of their principles may be found in the fact that 
they are in harmony with the spirit of the age Stull 
more significent are the movements of th 


1 
Look at 


socjeties 








English 
Chartists, the German Socialists, and the French Com- 


munists, and of various bodies of men all over the | 
) 1 


se names. The 


; } ‘ = ee : 
world, Wi re cailed DY none of the 





ce f the Working Men’s 


thi intry, is another proof of the tendencies of the | 
towards associative efforts, co-operation and mu 
itl guaranties. But we need not dwell on this point 
iow. Lor around you, reader, and you will see 
‘ ! i, if you are not already convine- | 
l,that the “night is far spent,and the pay 1s at 


s train ¢ f tho ight hy a circum- 


tance just related to us by a friend A rurebex of in- 

(iv whose names we do not feel at liberty to die} 

V ,ino 1e@ ¢ our la > Manutacttring tow ti , not 
nce issocinte 1 the selves oF the to supply 


themselves with groceries, and so forth, through the | 


a ¢ 


ew Placere, by several in width, the whole ¢ 


, and at one pl 
, the dust being to fine fur washing. 


arity in mini 


is large, and eedar is also abundant. 
ses by Placere from this to Peraite, Valencia, and Toma, 
‘ured, and whieh 
'of New Mexico. In the hands of enterpri 





ly difficulty b 
which it 


; sinail ens 





| 
| 
¢ wrought; | 
| 
| 
} 


™ They f ‘ } e! 
a Th y eet the ‘ 


PARBINGER, 
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. - 
i Cco- erative j yy tor 
i rm ori { 


hat they declined joining the “ [ 


- name at f | | i of rire 
xchange ( ded woura ke ! ei 
’ in to ii y th ciple 
her dey ii ) 
t ' din you { t 1a} 11 
zation of company tor ! yirn fou } 
1 ‘ 
ma uw yV¥ l i i a ‘ 
\ t 1 ! } bive p 
] ‘ 
I i WdiviG ‘ head 
we be hi i | | 
1 
‘ iva ‘ | »y Wi ‘ i 
a Oo ¢ i i \ rp 
ir « \i \ ‘ ‘ ted 
MO tim be in lfoan | } I 
is not les tnificent and inst iv It sla 
transitory yer wi l ) i ili 
( ind is felt e! Be of oe 
‘ ‘ +! 
Lay ij 
\ ail’ tot t 18 
l promise the day, 
For the night has be vloomy, 
baat bSS11" ay y 
Its w hes ¢ ti r 


With darkness and pain, 
And its dream lot horror 
yy come not again.” 
Voice of Industry 


ee 


& Mines in Mexico.—The gold mine known as the 
are in the chain of mountains east of the Rio 

id uthwest from Santa Fe, the old Placere 
the new Placere about 40. They 
yieided large amounts 


o¢ in ,~ anu 


} 


this precious metal. The mineral is procured 


lifferent ways, butmuch the larger portion by washin; 
the dirt, in all of which ¢ 
‘asin any place, and they have no where ¢ 


| is found. 





more than 50 feet in depth, the soil at that depth being 


} 


same kind. In some places it is found in flint reck, 


pulverized, and the minerai gathered with qui: 


lumps, the largest yet 





} 


here called a helo, some of which are deposits, forming 
trata of sand, gravel, dirt and gold. There is no regu- 

g the time princi- 
mally devoted to it, on account of the scarcity of water 


, the winter season bein 








it other seasons « the year. number ot hands e1 

aged varies very much, seldoin exceeding 500, and: 
1 the sum The miners receive a « 
amount in money or goods for all they procure, an 


ive when their nnmediate wants are supy 











wn of Placere is a small, dirty, ill-built place, fur 
if temporary habitations, principally for the worl 
ind wi -tedin the mines 





erchants whoare inte 
» gold procured, and trade with the washers 


Bezides gold, there is a rich vein of copper 


rarden the mountain, which ean be traced entire y through, but 
] never been worked, though « 
The read from this place to the townis a good o1 
or Wagons, and so is the oue to the river, from which the 
ure about the same distance they are from here. 
The mountain is covered with pine timbers, some of wh 


A good road pas 


river, to Albuquerque, where provisions can 
is the richest and best cultivated p 








mild, no doubt, d large 
» scarcity of water for washi: 


sha 





thought can be procured by sinki: 








RE 
From the N 
The Gid Homestead, 


nal Era 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 
When first the skies crow warm and bright, 
gold the hours, 
iuint robes, the Spring 


the flowers; 





n. with unslij pere d feet, 
i with hearts or gk e. 
To the straight and even furrows 
Where the yellow corn must be: 
What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease, devoid of pride, 
Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 


With doors still gpen wide. 


But when the happiest time has come, 
That to the year belongs, 

Of uplands bright with harvest gold, 
And meadows full of songs; 

When fields of yet unripened corn, 
And daily garnering stcres, 

Remind the thrifty husbandman 


hing-floors— 


Of ample thre 





Hiow pleasant from the din and dust 
Of the thorough-fare aloof, 
Seems the old-fashioned homestead, 


With its steep and mossy roof! 


When home the woodman plods, with axe 
Upon his shoulder swung, 
And on the nodding apple tree 
Are seythe and sickle hung; 
When light and swallows titter 
"Neath the rafters of the shed, 
And the table on the ivied porch 
With decent care is spread— 
The hearts are lighter and freer 
Than beat in the populous town 
In the old-fashioned homestead, 


With gables sharp and brown! 


When the flowers of summer perish 
In the cold and bitter rain, 

And the little birds with weary wings 
Have gone across the main ; 

When curls the blue smoke upward 
Towards the bluer sky, 

And cold along the naked hills 
And white the snow-drifts lie— 

In legends of love and gl y 

id and storm, 


In the old-fashioned homestead, 


With hearth-stone ample and warm 





« ily re, ona pian Siiti 
ilar tothe Working Men’s Protective Union. It sh 
be mentioned here, 
; KK idica 


ome years, and are fully as 
ictive nhowas they have heen at any time; in tact 
is no telling the riches they contain. The gold mine 
is at least 15 mile long, including the old and 


which 


It isasrich on the 


ice this method was adopted with the 
{ It is often tound 
und, weighing seven an: 
quarter pounds; itis common to find 12, 15, 20 
ounces, and considerable silver is n 
opper. <A vein, or lode, as we say in the States, is 





ixed with all, and 


uimed as private pro 


Without the solemn hymns sung by the age 


sing eapitalists 
profits and amounts; 


nes to pump it up.—Santa Fe Republi- 





the kindly tutelage 
nurse and strengthen them, 
he own 
insects assail them, put a 
you please, but for the love of beauty none of your 
whitewash 
jor the face of his wife, and one who would do that, 
would (if 


undertake to whitewash the blue ceiling of heaven.— 


and that of South Carolina 
spective annual incomes, viz.: Into $13,000,2 


1 
lamong the whites, 


| startling facts? Why are t 


| Island and 118,879 in South Carolina 


; 5| 


Self-Supporting Villages. 


I ! ! pry OX e of the points 
w he proposed eelf-supporting \ res differ 
“s ‘ to the ng institutions of so- 
\ li w aw nh by M linter Morgan, who 
j ‘ | h son particulars to the 
! i Rom it was laid before the Pope, 
nia hefore the A ' | Copel n, presided 
Cardinal M nm | v | shed, in the 
arious r 3 ae vinations may be in- 
nish for in f é 
i y ii I 
{ hoo | \ 
vi ! led h t i et ha hye 
1 1 ind in | \ ‘ p ar 


tof rivalry [t is this pernicious principle ct com- 
impediment, both in 
1! ‘and Protestant countmes to the existence and 
innity. It has perpetuated war, 
from any 





d left Christian E pe little to rejoice | 
liininution from its barbarous conflicts since the ambi- 
It has perverte d the 
he people, 


reneral improvement and happi- 


‘onquests of Pagan Rome 
P pence linflicted misery upon 


ness than the scourges of war 


If kn ope has u power, as no one can doubt, of 





producing food in superabundance, an lot laying upa 





re of three or four years’ pply for ali its popula- 
n,to gnard against th neequences of bad harvests, 
hy has it not been dene? Because competition lim- 
production to the market demand, and the market 
demand is limited, not by th actual wants of the 


ple. but to their inability to pure hase If the wants 
if 2 neighborhood reqwire 1,000 quarters of corn, and 
market, there is a com- 
ay not 
d the 


y are 


nre broug! t te 


the sellers in order that th 







of the 2,00 quarters uns 
f,on the contrary, S00) quarte 
there is a competition nong the 


buvers, that they may not be amongst those who are 


eft destitute, and the prices rise Ii is this uncertainty, 
nder a system of competition, of obtainng @ remuner- 
iting price, that limits the growth of corn and the 
juantity of all usett | | roduc trons When the destitute 


opie are organized in communities, or Christian colo- 


es, upon the principle of the celebrated Reductions in 
orngunay, but with such modifications as an European 
ypulation mig require tor the further advance of 
imankind in religion and virtue, and for the greater and 
nore beneficia progress ¢ { science, the unce riainty of 
irkets will cease, as the communities in diilerent lo- 
will adoppa system of exchange, and th nu- 


1.”-—Peo- 





it] wants will be for several yea 
He's Journal 


—————$— TT 


T reEes.—W ithout trees the world would be a desert. 
! onks, 


without the whispering voices of the aspen ¢ ihe ash 
—without the pensive sighs of the willow, or (se pine’s 
oud strains, where would be its cheerful s,and its 


Sunshine would be in vain without the shadow 
t 


and the breeze would be but hissing seorn 


hout their mi They are the pride and the em- 
zhment of Earth. A world without trees may be 
seen in Northern Mexico. From the Gulf across to 
lifornia, comprising many degrees of latitude and 
longitu scarce one salutes the eye of the care-worn 
velier The parched an dn ty soll, although swept 
the continual, blowing ¢« { the trade-wind refuses to 

) fre 1, and the whole 1 is a glaring and an 





Some people, anxious to improve upon nature, white- 
Vhis Is not omy ludic us but barbarous. 


ngs sometimes tear and 


lisable trees and render the knife of the gardener 
or even ssary, but as a general princi- 

nothing can be more sound than that trees should 
eft entirely alone Give them good soil, air, light, 





leave them to 
take care to 
and to bring them up at 
rood time in the way they should grow. If 


belt of pitch around them if 


room to expand and then 





! of nature. She will 


+ 


A man might as well whitewash his horse 


- 1 


he could find a brush-handle long enough) 


Frankfort Herald. 
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Freer anp Stave Lasorn—A South Carolina writer 


makes the following admissions : 


If we divide the population of Rhode Island (108,830) 
$64,398) into their re- 
3 for 
Rhode Island, into $27,173.536 for South Carolina, it 








| will be perceived that Rhode Island divides, as the 


yearly income of each of its inhabitants, $100; while 


South Carolina divides only $45. If you take out the 


| black population of both States, and the division is only 


Rhode Island will divide S115 


while South Carolina will divide $101. These are 
hev so! 
nto families 


Divide the population of the two States 


of five each; there will be 27,766 families in Riode 
Give to each 
family, and to the horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep at- 
tached to each, the amount of grain, potatoes, and hay 
usually consumed by them, and it will appear that 
South Carolina will in a self-supply as 
much as a million and a half bushels, while Rhode Is- 





be dehcient 


a surplus of very near that amount 





The Chr 


miah Maso 


W) Mason was preparing the case of FE, K. Avery 
und had examinedabout two hundred witness somel dy 
him. The legal gentleman sent word that 


Let them be 





an 


ee a eed 


a ee een 
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Of modern civilization, the natura! fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al| tending to 
oon the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

ief isto come and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirtiam Exviery Cuannine. 








Christian Union. 

It is worth noting, that several Presbyterian and 
other orthodox clergymen, of this city, are engaged in 
an attempt to bring about more intimate relations 
among their respective Churches. They have held 
prayer meetings together ; have preached in each oth- 
ers pulpits, and talked a great deal more than is wont, 
of the need of greater spiritual harmony. Instead of 
asserting, with their usual pertinacity and minuteness 
of detail, the points on which they differ, they begin to 
inquire how far they agree, and the endeavor now with 
them is, not so much to multiply lines of division, as to 
discover grounds of unity. 


We hail it as a good sign in the history of the 
Churches ; one that indicates the revival of a more 
truly christian feeling, which shows that the great ten- 
dencies of the age are beginning to be felt within’ the 
stagnant and conservative precincts of the sanctuaries. 

The fatal inconsistency in the practical develop- 
ment of the Christian religion, has been the incessant 
and bigoted quarrels of the sects. Any single differ- 
ence in points of faith seems to have been enough to 
divide and re-divide denominations, into an infinite va- 
riety of separate churches. ‘This has been fatal both 
to the pretensions and the success of the Protestant re- 
ligion ; to its pretensions, because if there had been 
any genuine, heartfelt, overflowing love of religion it- 
self, such small difference woyld not have overcome 
the general unity of feeling ; and to its success, because 
distracted the efforts, it has also brought 







n the aims of its disciples. Men argue, 
euch minute shades of doctrine are made so 
exceedingly prominent, the higher questions cannot be 
of much importance—at least in the estimation of its 


pugnacious professors. 


When we see these attempts at union, therefore, — 
imperfect as they are,—we cannot but regard them as 
evidences of the growth of a better spirit, and earnests 
Yet we should 
like to see these men aim nz ata broader basis of union 
than is yet propos: 


of nobler achievements for the future. 
'. The old leaven of sectarianism 
still works, and they ind it hard to ealarge the narrow 
limits within which their sympathies Wave been used to 
circulate. Ancient orthodoxy still bounds their reli- 
gious horizon. They can hold no one to be a Chris- 
tian who does not own to the orthodox faith; no one who 
is unwilling, it matters not from what motives, to 
swear by the shibboleths of Calvin or Jolin Knox. He 
may be never so good a man, one whoee life is not only 
above reproach, but thoroughly penetrated and adorned 
with every Christian grace,—a Milton, a Fenelon, a 
Cheverus, or a Channing; yet he cannot be welecmed 
as a brother, nor even so much as received into the 
household of Faith. 


Indeed, it seems to us that the grand mistake of 
Protestantism, from the beginning, has been its di-po- 
Sition to erect mere intellectual tenets into standards of 
church communion and discipline. lt was following 
the Catholic Church in the very particular, which gave 
rise to the necessity for an open yupture. In the earlj- 
er Christian times, it is evident that these tests of in- 
tellectual conformity were not required. All who pro- 
fessed a living conviction in the mission of Christ were 


regarded as his disciples. 








THE HARBINGER. 


cessful and some abortive, are striving to regain it? | cious cup becomes a poisoned chalice. The satiety, 
These Christian unions and Evangelical alliances, noth- | the apathy, the weariness of the opulent, the petrifac- 
ing in themselves yet, are among the most significant | tion of heart produced by the influence of fashion, and 
tendencies of the day. the hollow self-sufficiency of those who have nothing 
They show a desire to get back to spiritual harmony, | but their wealth to boast of, are indications of the 
awkwardly expressed at times, but we have no doubt | falseness of our present social organization, which can 
All the world is running in that |no more be mistaken than the squalor and wretched- 
direction, and why not the churches? The better | ness of the meanest hovel of poverty. 
schools of Art are constantly demonstrating the unity We do not, then, obtain our convictions of the 
of principle which pervades all art; the glory of mod- | need of a social change from the study of books. 
ern science is, that it day by day unfolds new revela- | Far from it. 
tions of the unity of Nature ; commerce is fast pro- |our being, by the observation and experience of life. 
ducing a greater unity of interests among distant na- | It may as well be said that the physician who contem- 
tions ; the laboring classes begin to substitute co-oper- | plates the writhings and agonies of the patients in the 
ation for antagonism in their industrial relations ; and | wards of a hospital, has been impressed with the evils 
in a thousand other forms do we discover the foreshine | of disease by the study of medicine. 
of that Universal Unity, which is written as with sun- But having seen for ourselves the falseness and cor- 
! Why, | ruption of modern society, we believe that the correet 








sincere and effective. 


| beams upon the forehead of the coming time. 


eee 
sociationists, and we are happy to learn that the trang, 


lation, so admirably executed by Mr. Snaw, wij 
speedily make its appearance in New York and Bostop, 

We shall continue our selections until the appeay. 
ence of the book itself, an attentive perusal of which 
we recommend to all, . 





Tuat Ertanam.—Mr. Benjamin, the World-poet, af. 
ter the reply to that epigram which appeared in the 
Harbinger, and after the Tribune’s charge that it ha 


They are burned into the very bones of | been stolen from a foreign paper, has denied that hp 


was the author. We still think from the manner jp 
which it was printed in the New World that he mean 
to be considered the author, at the time the Epigray 
appeared in that paper of the 13th of November, jy 
the editorial columns, followed immediately by anothe 
short poem. The initials P. B. were attached to th 
second poem, but in such a way that ninety-nine read. 


then, should the Church stand aloof in the midst of | course to be pursued is the hearty and robust endeavor | ers out of a hundred would have supposed them to apply 


these concurrent movements? Why should she draw |to find out a remedy. We are not content with 
the inky curtains of her prejudices about, and lie down | preaching. We believe moralizing, exhorting, whin- 
to sleep, when every body else begins to awake ? Why | ing, scolding, to be equally out of place. We would 
resist the genial influences of the new-born year, | not,resemble the lazy coachman, who is content with 
which, to borrow the imagery of one of our poets, | swearing at his cattle, when he comes upon a bad 
crumbles winter's gyves, opens the frost-bound streams, | road. 
lets loose the imprisoned flowers, and “crowds back to | that better vehicles can be used, that a superior mode 
narrow bounds the ancient Night?” But she will | of locomotion can be introduced, by which all the 
not resist. 
The prodigal, who deserted the mansion | the old dispensation can be done away with altogether. 
But this can be accomplished only by the aid of sci- 
We wich to try no haz- 

We would not attempt 


of the pool. 
of his father, who wasted his patrimony in riotous liv- 
ing, who has so long fed upon the husks of this world, | ence. 
thinks of returning once more to his home. It is a joy- | ardous, uncertain experiments. 
ful sign, though not yet time to kill the fatted calf, and | to tamper with the atrocious evils of the social system, 
We must wait until the con- | to tinker it up with shreds and patches of temporary 
utility, but we desire to apply to its arrangements, the 
laws ordained by the Creator. It is our belief that the 
| extraordinary genius of Fourier has discovered the laws 
| of social harmony, has detected the weak spot in our 
j 


We are no empirics. 


bring forth the best robe. 
fession of penitence is more humiliative and complete. 
hh — 
Association and Science. 


We have sometimes heard it said, that an interest Rear tak Migr <Z ip aanitan 4 
. eS . existing institutions, and has left on record, the means 
in Association is awakened only by books, but can find | “* B igs 


lof their regeneration. These are embodied in a sci- 





nothing to cherish it in the actual experience of life. : 
lence, no less subtle, no less comprehensive, no less pro- 


| Its advocates are spoken of as literary men, students | ciphagt : 
found, to say the least, than that which investigates the 


\of French philosophy, dreamers of the closet, with no : : 
lknowledee of affsirs, no acquaintance with society ‘orbits of the planets, or ascertains the relative propor- 
1edg airs, § y. . ; 
: | tions of the particles of ma‘ter. 

‘no observation of the world ; or, they would not be 


. : c -quainted with the science, we must have 
deluded into an attachment for a system, which at best be omen om quainted — he _— 

‘to do with the books in’ which it is recorded. 
point of view, we will own to the charge of being stu- 


incapable of application to the great practical interests ; 
We will not deny that we obtain a great and 


of life. 


|ment in this country are men whose intellects have be- 


! *-* . 
| ean be regarded only as a visionary speculation, and 
, dents. 


It is supposed that the leaders of the move- f , 
satisfactory light from the books of our teachers. We 


: : : ... | wish we could say as much for the writings of our op- 
come so dimmed in the smoke of foreign metaphysies, : 


| 
| who dwell so constantly ina sublimated, ideal sphere, 


that they are unable to perceive the realities of every- 


ponents. 
A ——— 


- ' ; ; F The Morals of Commerce, 
day life, and are, hence, fighting against evils which We perceive froma a recent PURINE SP ge ae 
Gazette, that T. Wacker, Esq., was to deliver a Lec- 
‘ture on this subject, before the Young Men’s Merean- 
| tile Library Association of that city. We remember 
| many years ago listening to an Oration on Commerce 


a a ve ss Sete ; ea ; , 
the streets, which are admitted by all one whose | by Mr. Walker in the halls of old Harvard, which treat- 
hearts have not been so completely turned into mill- 


| exist nowhere but in their own heated imaginations. 

| We wish to set this matter right in a few words. 
The evils which Associationists are contending against, 
are those which stare us in the face, at every corner of 


‘ed the subject with the ingenious and imposing rhetoric 
for which that gentleman has since gained a brilliant 
** The Morals of Commeree,” 


stones by the corrupiing influences of so¢iety, as to be 
_ s mot . re , sre oT: a 
| incapable of emotion at any thing beyond the ephe re of reputation in the West. 
their own petty interests, and which’ the political econ- | 


| Sa + ain - j . = aa eee 3 : 
omist, the philanthropist, and the moralist, have con- | 4:1) tion only from the light reflected by the science of 


No one will pretend that the present 
system of commerce has any moral character whatever. 


'curred in deploring, although they can find no adequate social harmony 
| 7 7 - Ss c c i i . 


| remedy for them, in their whole list of panaceas for so- | 
| . = 

| inl iil 
cmt iis. 


| 


No one need to go to books to learn the ex- or if it has, it can only be that of a refined selfishness, 


istence of these evils. They are not matters of spec- | 


luintior T * Thev are > Cre inne P ene a i . ‘ 
| ulation, but of fact. They are not the creations of ro stroying itself by its own rapacity. 
manece—would to Heaven they were—but of reality. 





which would grasp everything that it can, without de- 
The bitterest con- 


demnation of the existing commercial order that we 
leo ve , > r eve ‘ } 7 mec 2 like i 2 
We have only to open our eyes, and they meet us like | 1.5.6 eyer heard, has been from the lip: of some of our 
a aoe : ae De Bae ha 
spectres in ali their gaunt, grisly, horrible deformity. | oldest, most honorable, end most sucec ‘sful merchants. 


. . ; . . - . » onan ~ 
Ik is idle to assert that, be cause a worse state of | Rut is there not a higher ide il ot commercial rr lation 


‘things than society presents in this country is conceiva- | than those which now rule the world? 
) , 


| ble, the evils which Asseciationists wish to correct, are | function of exchanging commodities be so organized 


as to avoid the terrible convulsions which are noW Cius- 


Even now the angel is stirring the waters |jars, jo'tngs, vicious teams, and bad language of 


Hence, as we would | 


In this | 


. . . - £ a ed i 
however, is a topic that can receive a sqtisfactory elu- | 


Cannot the 


But with the growing cor- | merely the dreams of the imagination. The question 

ruption of the Church, the causes and grounds of di- | is not, whether we are some few degrees worse or het- 
ww - | : 

vision were multiplied. ter off, 


1, . 
Ihe reason was, that at the than they are in other regions, which may be 


ouiset, Christianity was hailed and accepted as a new | alluded to, but whether the social organization in which 
life, but at later periods began to be taucht mainly as a | men are now obliged to live, and move and have their 
new doctrine. No doubt, there was involved in its being, is the best adapted to d@ justice to human nature. 
character as a new life, a multiplicity of new doctrines, |to call forth all the varied and magnificent develop- 
which it was necessary for time to develop, in order ments of which it is capable; in short, whether it is 
shat every aspect of truth might be brought out for the | the form of society, intended by the Creator for his 
nurture of every variety of mind, but this could have | children during the whole of their progressive existence 


been developed without the viclation of Catholic unity, on this planet. If we eannot answer these quesiions 

if they had not made the life consequent upon the doc- | in the affirmative, we are bound to engage in the work 

trine, instead of the doctrine upon the life. ‘of social reform. Every unsophisticated moral sense 
A belief in certain abstract deductions from the lan- | will enjoin this duty, and we need not wait for the tar- 

guage of the Scriptures, and not the genuine and heart- | dy instruction of books to be convinced of it. 

ful reception of the spirit of the Seripwures, was made 

the bond of Christian fellowship. We do not say that | the prevalence, and the horrible effects of poverty. We 


the latter was wholly neglected by the old churches, | see it all aroundus. We feel it in the experience of every 


We do not go to our libraries to learn the existence, 


bat our complaint is, that they gave prominence and | day, for others or for ourselves. The ghastly spectacle 
precedence to their formulas of faith over their fidelity of of 2 portion of society, bloated by luxurious indulgence, 
character. The result was, that Christianity was split sated with a superfluity of artificial pleasures, paralyzed 
into as many fragmentary sects, as there are diversities | by unnatural idleness ; and another portion shivering 
of human intellect. A good part of the soul of it was ,in cold and nakedness, with no house of their own io 
frittered away into a chafly dialectics. The two noble | protect them from the storm, clad in the vilest weeds, 
and distinguis 





Ling principles which Christ had proposed ; | fed on the most unwholesome food, and their faculties 
the great central movements, which, like the two great imbruted by excess of toil, is one which, alas! is pre- 
movements of the heart, cireulate the whole life of re- | 

ligion—Devotion and Disinterestedness, were forgotten 


‘ 


sented elsewhere than in the tomes of the scholars. It 


is here in the streets of our cities, before the pleasant 


in the retchings of a cathartic and withering metaphys- | homes of our villages, in every district and corner of 


; on a 
ies. The simple and beautiful test which the Loro | our land. 


i sunced, a thich a he Ar lee re nls Ze 7 , . : 
had announced, and which all th Apostle Sre-proc.aii- | Nor is poverty the worst evil of modern society, al- 
ed—Love to God and to th Ne iehbe r—was distorted 


though its glaring features usually bring it into the most 
into a thousand thorny and 


ble problems of | con 


“9 ’ - , 
faith ; regular puzzles for the brains, and springes and 


impossi -picuous notice. The wealth of the rich is, in many 


| respects, as great a curse as the poverty of the poor. 


traps for the conscience. Is it surprising, then, that | Wealth can never be a genuine biessing, when the 


spiritual life, in the process of the ages, died out so 


completely from the old organizations? Need we 


la few, at the price of destitution to the many. 
wonder that the churches now (ec! 


ing so many heaits to quake, and filling the halls of the 
| 


| Exchange with the insignia of woe? May not the pro- 


| a de +: . = 
‘ducts of different climes be made available for the pro- | 


| motion of universal harmony, as they are now the oc- 


'casion of such stupendous frauds, such ferocious oppres- 


sion, such sharp antagonism, such heart-breaking dicap- 
} 


pointments ? He must be worse than an Atheist, to 


| doubt this. | 
j|monstrated by Fourier, these questions are altogether | 
| supererogatory. 


{reduced to a system of harmonious operation. If their | 


To the receivers of socinl science, as de- 


They know that the arrangements of 


commerce, like all the social relations of life. may be 


views were prevalent in this free and ambitious co: --an- 
nity,as they are destined to be at no distant day, coin- 


' 
jmerce would already have changed its character. I: 


| 
| 


| 
| 


,system by which it is attained produces abundance for | 


original unity, and in so many various ways, some suc- | I may be served cach day with costly wine, the deli- 


would have become the mother of manly enterpri: 


the herald of mutual friendliness and co-operation be- 


tween remote nations, and the presiding genius of a | 


large and universal philanthropy. We know not what 
principles were advanced by Mr. Walker on the ocea- 
sion referred to, but we must, in all frankness, declare 
our opinion, that any discussion of “ the morals of com- 
merce,” without reference to the profound reasonings 
and analyses of Fourier, on the subject, would be like 
a description of the Magnetic Telegraph, without tak- 
ing into account the inventions of Professor Morse. 





The Last Incarnation, 
Tn our present number, we commence a series of se- 


lections from “The Last Incarnation,” by A. ConstTanr, 


a collection of Gospel Legends of the nineteenth cen- | 


tury, intended to “ represent the perfect man in com- 

bat with human impertections,” 

liseases of modern society the always powerful virtue 
J ’ ! 


of the ancient gospel spirit, by causing the Christ to 


If my ;speak as we can think he would speak, should he 
tie want of their | brother's children are deprived of milk, in order that | again come amone 


The author, A. Constant, is one of the French As- | man who did not relish the n 


and to “ apply to the | 


to both; for there was nothing to show any distinctio, 
between the two pieces, while they were carefully sep. 


erated from the other matter in the same columns. Ay! 


Mr. P. B. desires to creep out of the affair, we give hin, 
the benefit of lris disclaimer. 


per credit to those he borrows. 





GerMAN Pooxstore.—We call the attention of oy 
readers tothe advertisement of Messrs. Helmich & Cp, 
in another column. Thosein want of German publica. 
tions may apply to them with confidence that their order 
will be filled with promptness and at reasonable rates, 

aa 
European Affairs. 

We have delayed our paper till the latest moment, jp 
the hope that the arrival of the French steamer Unig 
would cive us something new as to the momentons events 


The next time he shoulj |” 
We believe a new road is to be constructed, | either detach his own pieces, or give the usual newspa. 


now taking place in Europe, but are compelled to got J 


Our next number cannot fail to contaiy 
‘om analysis of highly interesting intelligence from the oj 
world. 


press without it. 


LT 


To Correspondents, 


NorTHUMBERLAND, Pa.—* ¢ 
| paper was entirely accidental. You had paid in advance 
| ‘or two years, and the $2 00 now enclosed, pay for anoth. 


’. W.” The omission of your 


jer year. You shall never lose a number by our fault. 
We should be sorry to be less punctual than yourself. 

Pawtvckert, R. L—“H. B.C.” Your $10 have been 
received, and the paper sent, as you requested. 


' 

: 
Inquire 
} . 

| of 

} 


our agent in Providence. 
Rvrat, 0.—“ J. H. L.” 
| mit as you propose. 
| Should be glad to hear from you, when you are inelined 
| to write. 

| Bracevitte, 0.—“G. M. M.” Your communication te 
| the Committee of Thirteen was duly received. Yours of 
| the 3d inst. will be inserted soon. Cash enclosed, $2 , 
| for T. W. 


You shall have the paper. Re- 
We cannot pay for correspondence. 


A 


Religious Union of Assoviationists. 

; Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 

H. Channing, every Scxpay arrernoon, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats irce to all. 


A 


Lectures on Association. 


| <A eourse of Lectures on Association will be delivered 
|at the Medica! College, Crosby St., between Broome and 
Spring Sts, by Messrs. Greety, Riptey, James, Gop- 
WIN, MACDANIEL, DANA, and other gentlemen. It is im 
tended to give a lecture every Friday evening, of whieh 
| due notice will be published inthe Daily Tribune. All intcr- 
ested in the subject are invited to attend. Admission free. 
Those who choose will contribute to defray expenzes of 
light, fires, &e., &e. 


! Lt 

Our Weekly Gossip, 

| Ma. Wittiam Hexuy Heasent.—This gentleman, it is 
| understuod, has been arrested in New Jersey for fighting 
a duel with one Mr.Valentine, a lawyer of this city. He 
j may be known by some of our readers as the author of 
an attack which appeared inthe Democratic Review upen 
jthe doctrines of Fourie. wugh he led a semew! a 
promiscuous life himself, Mr. Herbert was savagely indige 
nant at the immorality of association. But the devil 
Here is a person 
who can vivlate the laws of God and man—who ean de- 
| liberately walk out into a field to murder a fellow-creat- 
j ure,—who was never particularly distinguished by the 
usefulness and dignity of his life,—who is dread ‘ully shock- 
Oh! Col. Webb, ch! Gordon Bennett, 
oh! Mantalint of the Democratic, oh! Mr. William Henry 


} 


| they say, is always the best preacher. 


} 


| ed at Fourierism. 


| Iterbert, what acompany ye are! 


| A death oceurred in New York on Thursday night of 
last week, from a cause no less singular than the bite of a 
rattlesnake. Dr. Wainwright, who hada singular fancy 
for snakes of ail descriptions, had reeeived a present of a 
very large rattlesnake, from his brother in Alabama. He 
} took it to the Proadway House to show, and put it out on 
| the floor ; the reptile seemed torpid, and was stirred with 
| a stick without manifesting any excitement, but on Dr. 

W.’s uttempting to pick it up in order to restore it to its 
| box, it bit himin one finger. In spite of the aid of the 
| best physicians in the city, he died in about five hours. 


_ Rextciovs Orrnopoxy—A Conyention of Universalists 
in Cambridge, Mass., after a long and somewhat exciting 
debate, have adopted the iollowing resolutions: — 
, Re. olved, Phat this Association eX; ress its solemn con- 
Viction that, in order for one to he regarded as a Chrit- 
}ian Minister, with respect to faith, he must believe in the 
| Bible account of the Life, Teachings, Miracles, Death and 
Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ " r 


. ew ? 
Tie above, whie! is going the rounds of the newspaper 
reminds us of a little anecdote which owes its « sictn 46 
ts origin 
what we suppose to be the occasion of laving down this 


}new platform of faith on 
| friends. 





the part of our Universalist 
This is nothing less than Davis’s mesmeri¢ 
Revelations. When the book first came out quite a num- 
ber of the clergy of that denom nation public y advocated 
its peculiar doctrines from their pulpits. An old gentle- 


ew creed complained of it 


Re ae «helen 
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very zealously to a friend who was rather favorable to it 
and who endeavored to mitigate his dislike. “Why,” 
said the advocate of orthodoxy “what I want to hear | 
from the pulpit is Jesus Christ and him crucified, and not 


Jackson Davis and him mesmerised.” 


The Boston Transcript of the 14th says:—The uncom- | 
mon warmth of the season continued yesterday without | 
abatement ; so that the shady side of the street was sought 
for comfort. Sosays the Salem Gazette of this morning ; | 
and his remark is true of the weather to-day. The doors 
of the shops in Washington street were thrown open ; and 
people may be seen sitting at open windows as in June. 

We have had the sweetest of weather in New York. On 


Wednesday especially, it was as bright and warm as May. 


Pore Prvs IX.—The following resolution, offered in the 
Senate of New York, by Col. Young, was unanimously 
adopted by that body, and sent to the House for concur- 
rence ‘— 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the legis!a- 
ture of this state have regarded with deep solicitude and 
unbounded admiration, the efforts of Pins IX to dmelio- 
rate the condition of the Italian people—to emancipate 
them from the political thraldom under which they have 
peen crushed for centuries, and to bestow upon them the 
inealeulable blessings of a National Independence and 
Constitutional Freedom. That no spectacle of more in- 
tense interest can be presented to the philanthropic 
mind than the struggle of a down-trodden people to burst 
the shackles of despotism, whether foreign or domestic, 
and to regain their long lost liberties. That on this 
easion that interest is sublimed and sanctified by being 
mingled with the classic recollections which Italy inspires: 
that renowned Italy which has been the native home of the 
Fine Arts—the cradie of European civilization—the the- | 
atre of intellectual beauty and sublimity—the land of 
story and of song, of eloquence, of sculptrre, of music, of 
painting, and of poetry. That the hearts of all who 
love their fellow beings will throb in sympathy with the 
noble exertions of the Roman Pontiff, and join in aspira- 
tions to Heaven that he may be guided through every ob- 
struction in his glorious career, by “a pillar of cloud by day 
and of fire by night,” until he shall have safely conducted 
the Italian people to the land of promise, 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit 
a copy of the preceeding resolution to Pope Pius the IX. 


oc- 


The President’s message was dispatched to Vincennes, 
Indiana, by :nvgnetic telegraph on the night of its delivery 
at Washington. Th 


men writing alteruat 


operation was performed by tw 
iv an hour each: it o ‘cupir d twelve 


hours. 


LicHTs OF Marrien Woman—A bill has been intro- 
dueed into the Le 
the 


i 
the property of the 


cislature of 


South Carolina to prevent 


iroperty of the wife before marriage from becoming 


husband by the mere act of mar- 
riage. 

An unknown book from the pen of CervavTes has re- 
The followin: 


‘A very agreeable little book, 


cent'y been discovered at Seville. 





were on the title pace: 


called Buseapie, in which besides other excellent instruc- | 


tions ure also contained allthe private angpunknown it 


telligence respecting the excellent and witty Cavalier Don 
Quixotte de La Mancha, collected by Cervantes Sa Ave- 


dra.” The book bears the stamp and everywhere breathes 
, 





the spirit of the immortal humorist. 


The Rochester Democrat savs that the late Mayor of 
the city of Montreal, John E. Mills, Esq, a native 
necticut, started in life as a tin pedlar and fer some years 
followed that baviness between Connecticut and Montreal. 
Having made some five or six hundred dollars in the tra‘- 
fic, he located himself as a small merchant. From this 
small beginning he rose, and in a few years fourd him- 
self an opulent trader. He !e!t his mercantile houge with | 
a brother, and opened an office of discount anil deposite, 
dealing largely in exchange, in which buisness he contin- 
ned until his death. Fortune seemed to favor him. His 
losses are said to have been litt!e comparatively, for one 
so extensively engaged in trade, with the exception of 
1836, when he unfortunately went to New York and in- 
vested $200, 0) in the U. S. Bank Stock, which proved 
almost a total loss. 





of Con- 


The Portland Argus says that the question was raised 
before the Supreme Court of Maine last week, whether 
marriage contracts entered into on Sunday were valid. 
The Judge and the counsel all agreed, however, that they 
would be valid as coming under the head of “ works of 


. . g°? 
necessily or charity! 


' 

Bintus, MARBIAGES AND Dratus i§ MassACuHUsETTs.— | 
The family census of the old Bay State, which is taken 
annually, presents some interesting details. Deducting 
the population of Suffolk county, from which there are no 
returns, the State had in 1840, a population of 641,927. 
The returns of births, marriages and deaths within tne 
last three years are as follows; 


Births. Marria_-s. Deaths. 
1845 - s é - 6711 Jso3 tH 
1846— i; és . 16 486 5263 9350 
1847 - . - 17997 5300 11063. 


Of the 5390 marriages during the last year, 3989 took 
place between bachelors and maids, 121 between bachelors ' 
and widows, 464 bet ween widowers and maids, 1S8 between 
widowers and widows, and of 464 condition of the} 
narties is not stated. As to age, 65 of the men and 1126 
of the woman married, were under twenty: 1933 men 
wid 2069 woinen were between tweity and twenty-fiv: 
years of age, 

Of the 11,063 deaths, 2397 were from Goustimption, $46 
being mates, 1445 females, and 6 of sex not stated, 733 0. 
old age, being 277 males and 455 ‘emales, 708 were infan- 
tile, of which 336 were males, 296 females, and 75 of sex | 
not sated. 612 deaths were of typhus fever, of which | 
330 were males, 277 femea'es, and 5 of aex not stated. 501 
deaths were of pneumonia, 410 of dysentery, and 418 of | 
scarlitina. Only 30 deathsare recorded as by intemper- 
ance, but this probably means intemperance as its imme 
diate cause, 


the 





Ai, Association for cleaning Clothes and Boots has just | 
Employees ef the ee 


} 


been put in operation in Berlin. 
ety are stationed in more than thirty. publie places and | 
great ¢ tablishments in the city, who spe edily put the cos- | 
The 


association has also set up an Umbrella lending establish- | 


tumes of passengers in the streets into per‘ect order. 


ment. For the pledge of a Thaler (about seventy-five 


cents) any one can borrow an umbrella at any of the sta- 


tions and receive back his pledge on returning it, either 


where he borrowed it or at any other station, on the pay- 
ment of some five cents for a-whole day’s use, or a less sum 


for a shorter time. 


The London Correspondent of the Mirror, says that a 
new poem by Tennyson will speedily appear from the press 
x” Moxon, Tr has been in } reparation in the printing ol- 
fic There is also to be @ new vol- 


The Philip 


tot several months, 
me by Taylor, “The Eve of the Conquest.” 
Van Artevelde of this author is to get en the stage at 
last ; nas been cut down for Macready. The adwirers 
Charles: Lam will be glad to learn thata new volume 

his Letters is to appear immediately a ter Christmas. 
on a visié to a menagerie ‘or the | 
round the pavilieu, suddenly 
reupon he turned to the keep- 
id said, with surprise—* Thunder and lightnin’, mis- 
.tter Lave ye got here, with a tail on | 


A lo egved Yanke 
t time, while stalking 


aime on the ephant; wh 


THE HARBINGER. 





New Item in A Bitt.—An Irish carman in his list of 
journey expenses entered, in the item of “refreshment for 
horses,” three pence worth of whip cord. 


ORIGIY OF THE TERM “ News,”—The origin of this term 
news has been variously defined: “News is a fresh ac- 


| count of anything ; it is something not heard of before”; | 


“news is an account of the transactions of the present 
times.” The word news is not as many imagine, derived 
from the adjective new. In former times, between the 
years of 1595 and 1730, it was a prevalent practice to put 
over the periodical publications of the day, the initial let- 
ters of the cardinal points of the compass, thus— 


E— | —W 
5 
importing that these papers contained intelligence from 


the four quarters of the globe, and from this practice is de- 


rived the term newspapers. 

According to the census, the total population of the city 
of New Orieans is 79,908, a diminution of 16,000since last 
year, and of 23,000 since 1640. 


A Punster waited several hours at the door of a Mr. 
Snow, in the midst of a heavy shower, in order to say to 
him, when he came out, “ Hail Mr. Snow! if you go out 
in the rain you will certainly be mist.” 


An eininent Doctor of Divinity, residing not a hundred 
miles from New York, and famous fer the originality of 
his phraseology, was asleep the other evening in his cham- 
ber, while his wife was mending a rent in one of his gar- 
ments. He awoke and asked the Jady if she knew why 
she was like the devil. “I do not,’ was heranswer. “Do 
you giveit up?” “I do,certainly! “ Beeause,” 
Doctor, “ whiie men slept the enemy sowed fares.” 


a 


ART REVIEW. 


Death of Felix Mendelssohu-Bartholdy. 

The death of this great composer is announced to 
us by the steamer of the Sih. It occurred at Leipsic, 
on the Sth of November. The following letter in re- 
lation to the event, we translate from the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung. It is dated, Berlin, Nov. Sth. 

I write to you in the deepest agitation and prostration 
of spirit; the tidings have this moment reached us, that 


Fevix Menpeissoun-Baatuotpy died at half past ten | 


o'clock last eveuing, at Leipsic, 
Iness. In 


not experienced, and could 


after along and painful 


i! him, music has suffered a loss, such as it has 
ot experience » sinee the de- 
We share i the 


; still our own sorrow is peculiar and per on- 


parture of Beethoven and Cherubini. 
general gric 


at; for we had seen him grow up in the imidst of us, (1 


was born at Hamburg.) we had been the witnesses of his 
genius, as it so nobly developed itself with wonder‘al 
precocity,and for years had followed its course with heart- 
felt intere-t and sympathy. A fresh pang is given to our 
affliction, by the recollection of another loss, from which 
we have not yet recovered. 
had snatched from us, in the preceding spring, the sister 
of the deceased, (Fanny Mendelssohn, the wife of the 
distinguished painter, Professor Hense!,) who was a litt! 
older than her brother, but united with him by a kindred 
artistic spirit, and living with him constantly in those ar- 
tistic relations, which made her to him a second self. 
Who could have predicted that one short year would 


pluck beth of these rare flowers! The tidings came up- 


on us not altogether unexpectedly, for we had long watch- | 


ed his illness with solicitude, and this morning we had re- 
ceived the must unsatisfactory accounts. As a last resort, 
Schonlein was to goto Leipsic,—when at noon, we received 
the intelligence of his death. The day before yesterday, 
iis last great work, the Oratorio of Elijah, was performed 
for the first time. We heard it with the most joyiul feel- 
ings, for immediately before, we had been informed that 
his disease had taken a tavorable turn. 
great and sublime work was to be the preparatory cele- 
bration of his death. The evening after, he was no more. 

How many noble works, how many magnificent crea- 
tions But one | 


year older than Mozart, he has been snatched from the | 


will sink with his coffin into th- temb! 


earth, and how much he has been to it can be estimated | 
only by the b'ank, which he has leit; for hewas the stand- | 
ard bearer, in the highest direction of Art, and moved as | 
Not indeed without 
never a friend 


a light in front on its noblest path. | 


struggle, for 


the world is to those who 


have received the consecration of the highest genius. 


But the enthusiasm of youth attached itself to him, 
brought to him the weight of its activity, and opened for 
him a career. Firmly did he stand against false tenden- 
cies asddemands, Never, we may say wilh the most per- 
ect truth, did he make an unworthy compromise with | 
them. And this distinction wiil accompany his works, | 
aud surround them with a glory, even to remote posterity, 
But now, not even our admi¥ation of his greatness can 
conquer our agony at his ke cg, Hardly ean y u conceive 
of sucha blow' We have seen our lost one in his early 
ment of all, even of the 


with his black, flowing 


youth, when he was the astonis! 
inust eminent performers, when 
at the instrument, aud 


locks, a boy of ten years, he sat 


commanded the keys, like the most accomplished master, 
and poured forth a rich stream of the most difficult com- 
binations, in all the luxuriance of creative power. We have 
seen him, at 4 later period, when in the first flush of man- 
hood, still wader the guidance of his old master Zelter, he 
eonducted the great passion-musie of Sekastian Bach, at 
the close of his studies, before his first entraneé into the 


world. Wesaw him return rich in achievements and re- 


said the | 


An inscrutable Providence | 


But now this | ; 
} out experiencing a 


laurels, the sufferer felt himself obliged to seek recovery in 
the land of the Alps. But here his active spirit left him no 
repose, but rather expended itself in new creations, or in 
preparation for them. On his return to us, the studies for 
the performance of the above named work were soon 





| interrupted by the commencement of the disease, which 
has concluded by his death. Rumor already spoke of the 

melancholy result which has now taken place; but yet his 
torch of life flamed up once again, filling all with the most 
| joyous hopes. But in vain! On the very day when the 

neighboring city of Berlin was listening for the first time 
| to Mendelssohn’s oratorio. of Elijah, and consoling itself for 
| the absence of the composer only with the hope that his 

illness was not dangerous ; a relapse bore him to the grave, 
| over which his estimable wife, 





beloved children, and 
As far as we know, the works 
which the deecased has leit are the following :—Six songs 
| for Soprano voices and three Moteties for choirs of both 
| sexes ; these are already in press. Beside these is the fin 


la . . ; 
| ished first act of his opera “Loreley,” text by E. Gebel, 


countless friends now weep. 


| and a mass of the preliminary labers on his new oratorio 
| of “Christ.” 


A correspondent of the Tribune, who by the way 


| has borrowed very freely from the German writers on 


| the occasion, has the following, with which we close the 
| present notice of Mendelssohn : 
| He has left a young and accomplished wi'e and four 
beautiful children to mourn his loss ; but not as is too often 
the case with men of talent, without pecuniary support ; 
Mendelssohn was rich. 

I saw his lifeless corpse, which, as all remarked, retain- 


| 


} . 9 ay & 
} ed to an uncommon dégree its natural and life-like ap- 
; pearance. [shall never forget the sweet expression of his 


countenance. His death was peaceful as his life was pure. 
| At his funerai the music—performed by about three hun- 
| dred of the best musicians of Leipsic, vocal and instru 
| mental—consisted of selections from his “Oratorio of St. 
| Paul's.” You must try to conceive the effects produced 
| by suc a band of artists, with suA music on such an oe- 

casion: I cannot describe it to you. If Music ws ever 


| produced by bleeding hearts, it was at the funeral of | 


| Mendelssolin. 

With but one more incident, I must close this hastily 
written sketch. The day before his death it is said he re- 
marked to his family that during much of the preceding 
night, not being able to sleep he had been engaged in 
composing. itis known, perhaps, to angels, but certain- 
| ly not to mortals, what that “the last composition of Men- 
delssohin” was. 


A 


The American Art-Union. 


This institution affords a striking ilinstration of the 
advantages of Association, while its remarkable prosper- 

| iety shows how well those advantages are appreciated 
by the public, the instant they are practically and clearly 
We believe 
Art-Union now numbers some ten thousand annual 


presented to their apprehension. that the 
subscribers, and that the list is constantly increasing 
| Each of the subscribers, by the payment of five dollars 
} a year, becomes entitled to an engraving of the best 

kind producible among us, and to a chance of receiving 

one out of the many pictures which are bought with 
| the large fund formed out of the aggregate of these 


subscriptions. At the same time the Society is enabled 


| to keep its large saloon open and to offer free of charge 
daily to the thousands whe resort thither the opporiu- 
nity of forming a taste for art which might not other- 
. wise be developed. 

In this latter respect it is very easy to conceive that a 
very great benefit may be done to the public. Though as 


we shall have occasion presently to say in some detail, 


the pictures exhibited are not generally of a very 
high order, still no one can be much with them with- 
certain refinement. It would be 


| better, doubtless, if a more rigid and enlightened 


| 
| judgment presided over the numerous purchases of | 


the Society, and if only works of decided merit were 


allowed to take a place upon its walls, but still one is 


ready to suppress a little the spirit of criticisin when 


noticing how evidently the ‘requenters of that hall are | 


It is well that they should 
At least 


improve! by its influences. 
see such pictures if titey can see no others. 


they will thus make the beginning of au education in | 


Art, and prepare for the greater things which we trust 
are to come hereafter. 
In another point of view, the Art-Union is an admi- 


rable and much-needed institution. It has advantages 


for arti='s even mors tangible than those it offers io the 


: . : 4 ’ : 
public. Tn th whirl end bustle of the world, ie artist 


is an unarnied being, whose very genius renders him 
less fit to buffet with the rough and uncongenial reali- 
ties of our perverted society. What part ern he have 


| in the fierce struggic of selfishness that’ goes on all 


| around? Hew shall he win an audience in this eternal 


mob. where only strong arms and lusty lungs can avail ? 


} 


| j 
| question, and shows that the highest natural endowments 
| only render more poignant the sufferings which pover- 
ty and neglect, ambition unsatisfied, and aspiration un- 
| answered, inflict upon the unfortunate men who were 
| born to be the ornaments and idols of the world. 


| Against these evils, the Art-Union offers a protec- 


| tion which, th@ngh not so complete or so powerful as in 


The melancholy history of many artists answers the 





will briefly touch upon what seem to us the defects of 
the Union. 


In the first place, it does not tend to the elevation 
and perfection of Art, but to the fostering of medioeri- 
ty. 
from the mode of its organization and operations, 
which places it on the level of the popular culture, and 
never above it. It is hardly possible that any severe 
criticism should be exercised wpon the pictures which 
it buys. Mr. Fullpurse, the retired leather dealer or 
lottery vender, aims to become a connoisseur. He ac- 
cordingly enrolls himself among the members of the 
| Art-Union. 
|him influence, and he is made a director. 


This is almost a necessary consequence, indeed, 


His wealth and standing in society give 
His particu- 
| lar friend is Mr. Thinbrains, the artist, who has just 
| completed a couple of fancy pictures which, in the eyes 
lof Mr. Fullpurse, are the perfection of painting. Con- 
sequently, he desires the Art-Union to become the pur- 
chaser of them, and of course the influence of a man 


| whose taste has co solid a basis, is not opposed ; the 
| pictures are bought, and some unfortunate member, in 
due time, is made the owner of things which, if he be a 
| man of sense, he will at once and forever banish to 
| the garret. ‘This isa serious evil, but we do not see 

how it is likely to be remedied. The installation of a 
| rigorous and truly cultivated and enlightened judgment 
|in the government of the Society is hardly to be expec- 
ted while the public taste and the taste of artists them- 
|selves run in the present channels. 

For another reason the Art-Union must, for some 
| time to come continue to be a nurse of mediocrity, and 
that is the necessity of supplying a large number of 
| pictures for the money it has to expend. T'wo hun- 
| dred different works, more or lees, for say forty thou- 
sand dollars is altogether too large a number to expect 

them to be of a very good quality. For the largest 
pictures in the collection, the landscapes by Duranpand 
| Coie, the price was only five hundred dollars each, 
| instead of the five thousand dollars which a good work 
of such pretensions should be worth,—and the smaller 
| pictur shave been procured for prices in proportion. 
| At such 


rise out of the smothering 


rates Art cannot thrive, Op ateleagt it cannot 

atmosphere of mediocrity : 
= 

pictures must be painted for the mark®t at market 


a few are disposed cf concerning which 





prices ; only 
itheir authors have not good reason to wich that their 
canvas had remained a blank. 

We may as well here make our humble protest 
against the whole prevailing tendencies of the Art of 
That 
spirit of a society skilied in the tricks of money getting, 
litter, but 


world where 


| Painting. art is infected and corrupted bv the 
Painting t { 1 and pted bv th 
and in the hypocrisies of mere show and g 


How, ina 


| there is so litje earnestness, in an order of things whose 


ignorant in nobler things. 


| reality long since died out,can we look for art or ar- 


tists worthy of the naine ? Of all men the Artist must 
be the farthest removed from the mere dilletante, the 
If he be not animated 


by an irresistible passion which can only find expression 


trifler, the seeker of pastimes. 


through the medium of his art,if he but drive it as a 
trade, or dabble in it as an amusement, he may be a 
clever dabster, but he might as well burn up his pie- 
tures as soon as he gets them handsomely framed. But 
more than this; the great Artist must be one inspired 


with the solemn impulses of his time. No matter 


whet the subject of his work, it must prove itself cog- 


of 
nate with the ideas and aspirations that are the anima- 
| ting soul of the age, or, though endowed witb the 


hi rhest 


| obscurity. 


he will rise but temporarily out of 
Hiram Ps 


ia sculpture because he isa Man of this Age. 


genius, 
wers has founded a new school 
But we 
are running into whitmay seem mere speculation : let 
jus return to the Art-Union. 

| Out of the two hundred and odd pictures now to be 
| di 
} 


wiat is weak and worthiess ; the land.capes e=pecially 


tributed, there are many which are the perfection of 
| 
| taken as a mas: are singula:ly poor, and one, who mere- 
|!y took in the geaeral efieet of the collection, with- 
jout any regard to the manner and circumstances 
‘of its formation would hardly coincide with the 
'wholesale laudation which it receives in the newspa- 
| pers. It would be invidicus to single out any partic - 
| ular picture by way of illustration of our criticism where 
‘we have not space to remark on any number of them. 
| We will therefore confine ourselves to a brief notice of 
|a few of the best pieces in the whole nuraber. 
To om judgment, the most valuable picture on the 
‘walls is the Madonna and Child, by Witiiam Pace. 
It was exhibited at the National Acadamy last spring, 
but wa not hung so well ashere. The hour represented 
| is early twilight, and the child lies sleeping on the 
shoulder of the mother. ‘The most perverted devo@e 
lof bad taste must pause in his gratified pilgrimage 
around the room to feel that here is something of a 


nown ; and afterwards, especially in the last years, has he | ji4¢ will be devised, is yet a thing to be thankful for. | higher order, something which worthily embodies g gen- 


presented us with a multitude of the noblest productions 
the Nights’ Dream, (dipus, 
Athaiia, and finally, Elijah; the consecration of his death. 


Antigone, Mid-Summer 


He himself presided over the performance of these works ; 


the last excepted, when he 


sonality. Thus have we seen him, for many years, un- 
folding his genius in the most wonderful manner, working, 


arranging, creating, and aiways to our delight and high- 


est elevation. How then can we, and not we alone, avoid 


the deej est grief, 
richer Future, is suddenly overwhelmed im the irretrieva 


ble darkness of Death! 


The Leipsic Gazette speaks of the great master 


and his death in the following terms: 


In the gries occasioned hy the great loss which the de 


parture of one equally revered as a ma 


has caused us, We are at the moment unable to give any 


complete skeich of his life and works, and can sav only a 


few werds on the last days of his lite. From England 


where the representation of his Elijah obtaived for him new 


was confined to the sick cham- | 
ber; and inspired thein with the living breath of his per- | 


and a* an artist, 


>! The artist is here sure of a patron if his picture have 


only a moderate degree of merit. 


| thing needful, 


| are to be distributed by the Society néxt week, when | of 
the annual drawing takes place, probably not fifty } 


| would have found purchasers, had there been no Art- | of sentimentality. 
when this rich Past, and a perhaps still | 


Un on. 


} 


patu 
i 


pro ecum the ir labors 


(he country, carrying everywhere with them some gems 


of artistic culture. 
But we are far from beheving 
At the same time we are competes 


all it should be. 
to confess that many ef these pictures might as we! 


never have been brought into existence ,—at 


well for the p&blic taste and for the cause of art 


He need not wait lina inore beautifully represented. 


of him, and thus enable him to go on in that career of | jtsarm and han 
study and improvement which for hixa is ever the one | 
Of all the two tandred pictures which | which is raised to hold the little one. 


But tow all these two humdred have been 
for, thes enabling a large number of artists to | 


They wil also be seut through | chat charaéter. 


that the Art-Union is 


LL. € . 
weak as 


We 


| uine sentiment of the heart. Maternal love could not 


The drawing and 


ong months to finda bayer; the Art-Union will buy | finish of this picture are perfect. The face of the child, 


| laid across the bosom of the mother 
| are beyond any praise of ours ; so is the mother’s hand 
But the focus 
That is 


} 


the picture is the face of the mother. 
ingly lovely, and has no dilution of weakness, 
Of all the Madonnas we ever saw 
| this is the only one that we remember, except perhaps 
Corregio’s, Which answers the lofty, the divine ideal of 
Here is strength combined with wo- 


surpass 


manly passion, and steadiness and thoughtful wisdom 
enlightening the brow of love. 

The color of this picture is not faultless, though it has a 
The artist has unfortunately given it 
» complex- 


| magecal effect. 
| | toe intenge a tone, so that it wears an orangs 


ion, which even the glow of early twilight cannot ac- 
| 


'vomnt for. 
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The picture which we prefer next to this, is by Mount, 


THE HARBINGER. 





2 eh . - 


came ; secondly, by the false and 





exuggerated vicws 








| mm-hole. In fact, we sincerely believe, bad as the 


and is in his happiest vein. We do not remember its| of human life which it gives, exhibiting for the most theatre is, in many respecis, that if it were made less 


title or number in the catalogue, but all who have seen 
it will remember it. 
Lesson in Music.” 
to ten years old. 


The actors are three boys from five 
One af them is performing on a 
flageolet, or some similar instrument, and the others are 
looking on and listening with an interest and curiosity 
which the spectator cannot help sharing with them. 


The execution of the picture is in Mount’s usual style, 


and is far from perfect ; its drawing is excellent, but 
its coloring might be improved. However, where there 


is So true and conscientious an eye for nature where there 


are such indubitable evidences of genius, deficiencies ar 
not noticed which in other cases are unpardonable. 

We should mention in connection with the piece of 
Movnr, a life-like sketch by Wain, representing Card- 
players in a country Inn. ‘There is admirable truth in 
the conception, and the drawing and execution are 
nearly all that might be desired. 


. . . . - | 
Another work of rare merit is the “ Song of the 
Shirt,” by a young artist named Pert, Nothing, we | 


conceive, could be better than the face of the poor 
girl, 
“Sowing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt.” 
It is a most touching and beautiful picture. 

We understand that the Association has also pur- 
chased a number of pictures from the pencil of our 
friend Tuomas Hiexs. We have not, however, yet 
had the pleasure of seeing them ; besides, the space we 
have already oceupied would forbid any detailed notice 
of their merits. 

Finally, taking all things into account, a great deal 
is to be hoped from the Art-Union. It must 
time assume a higher position than it has yet occupied. 


in due 


With the improvement of the public judgment in mat- 
ters of taste,an improvement in which its influence must 
have no inconsiderable share, it will find itself gradual- 
ly becoming a school of art, in the true sense of that 
much abused term. 

not be long delayed. 


Our hope is that that day 


REVIEW. 


Theatrica! Amusements, a Discourse on the Character 


and Influence of the Theatre. By Jo-wrn P. Trowr- 
son. Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. Mark 
H. Newman. New York: 1847. 

A Plea for Amusements. By FPrevenicx W. Sawyer. 
Appleton & Co., 100 Broadway, New York: 1847. 
We might say with Cato, in respect to these books, 

; but 

which is the bane and which the antidote, depends | 

Mr. Thomp- 


son, who has written an excellent argument for his side 


that “ the bane and antidote are both before us” 
very much upon the taste of the reader. 


of the question, represents the theatre as the fayor- 
ite haunt of sin, which only devils may love, and, 
whose influences are evil, and that perpetually ; while | 
on the other hand, Mr. Sawyer defends amusement, 
including the theatre, asa great teacher of morality and 
refinement, and in its origin as well as effects, almost 
divine. Both works are pretty well written, and ex- | 
hibit a charitable spirit generally, though Mr. Thomp- | 
son in some instances offends gravely, in this regard.* | 
Their wide diversity of opinion, represents the dif- 
ferences of judgment which prevail throughout Christ- 
The contest about the moral character of the 





endom. 
play-houre, is nearly as old as human nature itself, and | 
grows out of those fundamental differences in the con- 

stitutions of meu, which in the abuse respectively make 

some ascetics and others Epicureans. It will last, too, | 
as long as civilization lasts, for the more sombre reli- 

gious sects will never be reconciled to the theatre, so 

long as it is covered over with the filth and corruption 

of our debased condition of society ; while on the oth- 

er hand, the theatre will continue to exist so long as 

the love of art isan inalienable passion of the human 

soul. An end will be pat to the controversy only when 

a new and more elevated order of society shall have 

put an end at the same time, to the grosser perversions 

of the drama, and the false and bigoted philosophy from | 
which opposition to it in its better state could alone 
arise. The civilization in which we live is such a fecn- 
lent pool, that the best institutions in it are drabbied 
through its foulness. Even the church is no exception ; | 
and the very building in which Mr. Thompson deliv- | 
ed his address, though called by the holy name of | 
Church on Sunday, is used during the week for exhibi- | 
tions of negro sing¢rs, nitrous oxide maniacs and politi- 
cal rowdyisin. 

* But before giving our own opinion on this question, 


} 


| 


we will state the general tone of argument in the works 
before us. Mr. Thompson's ground is that the theatre, 
which he cautiously distinguishes frou the drama, is “a | 
place of vain amusement, pernicious to good morals | 
and to the general welfare of society.” 
first, by reference to the history of the theatre,—which 
begun, he says, in baé¢chanal orgies, and successively 
corrupted the morals of all the nations into which it 


He sustains it, 





' 
* For instance, he says that the. persons who went to 


see Fanny Ellsler dance, were collected by the “indecent 
exposure of her person,” —which is a grossly untrue, uw 
charitable, and unebristian imputation upon half # million 
of his fellew men, many of them quite as good (if not het- 
ter) men than he is. Dancing is a refined and beautiful art, 
and the emotions excited by itare no more impure than those 
excited by music, which, like it, may be abused. The im- 
pressions produced are the same in kind, though dierent 
in degree. In fact, we have seldom heard music whic 
left usin amore agreeable and genial mood than wa 
vroduced in us by the dancing of the Viennois ehildr 

t is not, therefore, afulsome and profane exagyeration to 
speak of an eminently graceful danse use as “divine” ; for 
the em tions kindled by the highest art in al! kinds. hav ea 
certain religious depth and severity im them, which will 
justify the expression. Blackguards of course, bring filthy 
minds to every sul,ject—even that most pure and holy | 
work of Art—the Greek Slave of Mr. Powers. 


my | 


| external society. 


| cases he is completely passive. . 


part, the worst side of it, and uttering offensively im- 


It might be called “ The First, pure and indelicate sentiments ; thirdly, by the elass of 


people who are cor unonly drawn to the play-house, 
consisting, he repeats, of sinners almost exclusively ; 
and Jastly, by the degrading concomitants of the saloons 
and third tiers. He denies, also, the necessity of thea- 
tres as a means of public entertainment, argues against 
their expensivencss, asserts that they invariably degenc- 
rate and produce no single good effect which can at all 
counterbalance the hosts of evils by which they are ac- 
com] anied, 
Mr. Sawyer’s book is not confined to the defence of 
| theatres in particular, but the subject of amusement 
generally, of which the theatre, however, may be re- 
garded as the prominent type. He exposes the fanatic 
asceticism in which hostility to pleasure has its origin ; 
treats of the propriety of enjoying life, which he argues 
| is both a dictate of nature and an injunction of revela- 
tion ; shows how deeply seated are the desires of so- 
cial pleasure’ in the human mind, how early they begin 


' to act, and how universal their manifestations ; quotes 


the opinions of the learned and best men of all ages 


in behalf of public entertainments ; traces their various 
| good effects, among the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the French, and particularly the modern Germane ; dis- 
plays on the other hand the injurious tendencies of 
austere life, among the Hindoos, Druids, Goths, Monks, 
Cynics, Jesuits and Puritans ; 


dwells upon the connec- 
tion of festivals with religious ceremonies, and the num- 


| ber of holidays instituted directly by the Deity ; and de- 


| . . 
monstrates the necessary and useful relation that sub- 


sists between all the forms of art, so that the suppres- 


_ sion of one leads to the detriment and degradation. of 


all. 

Thus, it will be seen, that the whole subject is pretty 
fuliy discussed in these two works, but as we think 
with the preponderance of argument on the side of Mr. 
Sawyer. 
mon, both true and important. The theatre, as he 
says, is horribly degraded ; but it is not irretrievably 


so ; for its degradation is consequent upon no fatal ne- 


| cessity in its own tendencies, but upon its relations to 


Two things have contributed to 
imake it what it is, first, the treatment which it has al- 
most invariably received from the hands of religionists ; 
and second, the corrupt condition of society, which it 
yuust reflect, and upon which it is wholly dependent. 
Sanctimonious men and women, with an arid and bitter 
austerity, Which, to the eyes of true piety, must be 
highly disgusting, have put the drama and its aciors un- 
dey a ban; and dramatists and actors, therefore, like 
the dog that it called mad, like all other outcasts from 
the beiter circles of society, have taken a desperate 
pride in justifying their reputation. The good book 
says that “ asa man thinketh so he is ;” and it might 
be added that, what a man is thought, that he becomes, | 
These straight-laced and costive religionists, conse- | 
quently, are responsible for the much that they profess 
to deplore. But civilization is responsible fora great 
deal more than asceticism. It has infused its own) 
moral debasement into the drama ; it has trailed and 
smeared the stage with some of its superabundant | 
slime ; it has inoculated both writers and actors with | 
the virus of its prevalent diseases. 

We cannot agree, however, with Mr. Thompson in 
the opinions that the Theatre has been worse than so- 
ciety, or that it is incapable ef amendment. He seems | 
tous to run into nota little bigotry on these points. 
The faet is that, on the whole, the Theatre has been 
better than society at large, at all times, because Art, 
though it reflects the condition of society in which it! 
flourishes, must be, to be Art,a little above that society. | 
It must ever contain an ideal element,—and no one | 
we think will deny that the ideal is somewhat more 
elevated than the real. Who doubts, for instance, that 
the Greek Dramas are greatly better in their moral | 
bearings than was Greek society at the time they 
were written and acted ?* Or the plays of Voltaire, 
Corneille and Racine, are they not infinitely better than 
French society, which so much admires them? In 


short, no one who goes to the theatre, for the sake of | 
its Art, is not conscious generally of receiving moral | 
benefit. The plays he witnesses, in their sentiments | 
and motives, aret better, with exceptions of course, | 
than the selfish and deteriorating influences of trade and 
society. We have heard merchants of probity declare 


that going to the theatre, after spending the day in 


their counting-houses, was like rising out of hell into 
Paradise, and we know estimable laboring people who 
say that but for an occasional relaxation in the pit of the 
Park or the Bowery, their excessive toi would drag the 
life out of them, and drive them te the bar-room and 


* Mr. Thompson’s distinction between the effects of the 
written and acted drama is ludicrously absurd and shows | 
how far a mind will strain its logic to maintain a foregone | 
conclusion. If the written drama is beneficial, we should 
say the acted drama would be more so, because more im- 
pressive. But, then, says Mr. 'T. there are the saloons; 
to which we reply that they are not necessarily parts of the 
drama, but accidents growing out of the state of society , 
external to it. Again Mr. 'T. says that “it is a law of our | 
constitution that passive impressions become weaker by | 
repe tition,” so that one who experient san emotion often 
becomes callous to it. The princi) 'e is true, as Dugald | 
Stewart, from whom Mr. Thoi pson borrows it without 
credit, long ago proved. Tut does it not a;ply to all 
modes of exeitiug passiveemotion,—to the written drama 
{ ‘., to poetry, to musie and even to preaching, so | 

that can move the sensibilities. In fact is it not less | 
able to the acted drama than to other forms of ex- 
mn, Leeause the emotions awakened by the play are 
not wholly passive, but are followed in the course of the 
plot, by the re quired actiona. For this very reason, if we 
had to choose between tales, poems, highiy-colored prose- 
writing, and the stage, in the education of a child, we 
should preter the stage. There he sees his excited sym- 
pathies, &c., are really carried out into action, in the other | 





Yet there is much in Mr. Thompson's ser- | 


ciety in the whole region of art ; not to teach morals | 


| and consequently to that of the mind. 
Song, or measured voice. | 


expensive, and every man, woman,and child in the 
community could visit it two or three times a week, it 
would work an instant and prodigious moral advance- 
ment. 

What the American people chiefly want now, to break 
up that intensity of devotion to business, &c., which 
withers brain and heart alike, is the habit of frequent 
Tie 


for | alla, for operas, for 


social amusement. 


plastic art, is doing much to relieve the settled gloom 


of our national character ; but we need a great deal 
before we are in a state to enjoy this beautiful universe 
in the way which onr ever-loving Father designed. 
Bad as the theatre may be, in some respects, it might 
be worse, and we have no doubt also, it could be made 
better. 
deemable, because we are sure it must be permanent. 
It grows out of a universal and indestructible instinct 
of human nature, and all efforts to suppress it, besides 


being useless, are pernicious. The Puritans in Crom- 


' wells time tried to put it down, and the consequence 


of the Restoration made it 


than it ever had been before. 


that the reaction 


a hundred fold worse 


was 


No one objects to dramatic writing in itself; even Mr. | 


great inbebtedness to the 


Thompson acknowledges his 
dramatic literature of the Greeks ; why then can not 
the acting of a play be made as unobjectionable as the 
reading it?) Who was ever harmed by witnessing the 
Hamlet of Shakspeare—how many have not received 
The evils 
connected with the theatre, are no necessary part of 


a world of good from that lofty creation ? 
the entertainment. They are incidental and extrane- 
ous,and may therefore be removed. 

Yet we confess that we have very little hope of the 
Theatre in civilization. Like alli the other institutions 
of a false and disordered society, it must continue to 
loftiest 
For 
this we must wait till the Divine Order of Society shal] 
Then the Stage 
will take its place beside the State, the University, and 


be imperfect, will never come to discharge its 
functions, never rise to its true and noble destiny. 


have superseded this Infernal Order. 


the Church ; for Fourier, who is as profound on this 
subject as he is on all others, clearly shows how the 
Theatre has a function to fulfil in the education of so- 
ciety, as indispensable and as important as either of 
the great external agencies we have just mentioned. 
While on ene side of the Phalanstery, the Great Home 
of United Human Families, he builds his Church, as 
the Centre of all spiritual Harmonies,—on the other 
he erects the Theatre, as the centre of all material 
And how beautiful is his thought! Man, 
He is 


related to the things of this Earth, and to his fellows 


Harmonics. 
he says, is not a simple, but a compound being. 


upon this Earth, as well as to his Father in Heaven. 
His duty is to bring himself into perfect harmony with 
all these, by industrial labor, by intellectual research, 
by spiritual worship. His industry, when rightly or- 
ganized, will be represented by the State ; his scientific 
investigations and teachings by the University ; his 
spiritual aspirations and moral regimen by the Church; 
and his artistic discipline and enjoyments,in all their pha- 
ses, by the Theatre. All are necessary to the develop- 
ment of the complete and harmonious man, and the 


| neglect of either, by the individual or by society, would 


inevitably lead toa maimed, distorted and imperfect 
result. The child, therefore, he would have regularly 


trained in all these spheres ; in industry to make him 


| Useful, in science to make him Intelligent, in religion 


to make him Good ; and in Art to make him Beautiful 
and Refined ; yet he would not have one without the | 


other, because they are mutually dependent and aux- 
iliary. 
The function of the Theatre, then, is to educate so- | 
| 
any more than science, or mechanics,—for which true | 
society will provide its special institutions, furnished 
with every requisite teacher and apparatus; yet it 
| 


will not violate any principle of morals or science, but 
act in concert with them, and thus, in addition to its 
direct fanction, contribute indirectly to both the happi- 
ness and moral good of all ages and all classes. It is 
the school and nursery of all material accords, which 
are indispensable to the health and grace of the body, 
These accords 
Fourier divides into, Ist. 
2d. Instrumentation or measured artificial sound. 34d. 
Poetry, or measured speech. 4th. Action, or meas- 
ured expression. 5th. Dance, or measpred motion. 
6th. Gymnastics, or measured movement. 7th. 
Painting, or measured costumes and decorations—the 
whole embraced in 8th. Mechanism, or measured geo- 
metrical distribution. Or, in other words, harmony of 
expression in all that may develop the sensibilities of 
the body and the refined tastes of the soul. 





The New Jerusalem Magazine. Dec., 1847. Bos- 


ton: Otis Clapp. 
The following reference to a recent article in this pa- 
per, occurs in a notice of Messrs. Bush and Barrett's 


growing taste for concerts, | 


excursions, for pictorial and | 


We should be sorry indeed, to think it unre- | 


' 














pamphlet upon Davis’ Revelations, which appears in 
the above named periodical. 

“But these are new times; and among other novelties 
are new ways of viewing the teachings and authority of 
Swedenborg, by some who appear to regard themselves 
as in some sense at least receivers of the heavenly doc- | 
trines. As an example of what is referred to, we will re- 
fer to a notice of Messrs. Bush and Barrett’s pamphlet, 
in the Harbinger of Nov. 13th, written, as it is under- 
stood, by the author of “Tract No. 1, for the New 
Times,” and who calls himself an admirer of Swedenborg. 
This writer, after administering to Messrs. Bush and Bar- 
rett a severe reprimand for untairness towards Davis, thus 
proceeds: 

«They both agree in the full admission of the divine 
humanity. They receive the truth which gives to the! 


| page of Swedenborg its marvellous rational lustre, viz :| 






| that God is EssenviaL MAN. Now we know that man ig 
both morally good and morally evil, and God, therefore, 
xs essential man, as eonstituting the being of all men, em. 
| braces in himself both these classes of men, the evil as 
| wellas the good, or, in Swedenborg’y phrase, the hells ag 
| wellas the heavens. If all this then be undeniuble, if 
| God give being, as Swedenborg asserts, to the evil man ag 
| well as the good, or to the helis as well as to the heavens, 
we ask our respected friends to ponder this question; 
whether such « thing as a purely Aurtful influx of any 
sort into nature is possible? If God be essential man, 
and so constitute the being of the evil man, as well as the 
good, is not the influx of evil into nature as divinely reg. 
uluted, as the intlux of good? Are net the two influen- 
ces inseparable in fact, being divinely united in the pro. 
duetion of a ecod which is higher and hetter than moral 
good, to wit, the good of socia! use? If our friends ans- 
| wer these questions, as we humbly couceive they ought to 
be answered, then they will at once perceive that the at- 
| tempt tou crush Davis’s book, by asserting its purely hellish 
| genesis, in reality conveys a reproach to the Divine, inas- 
| much as it supposes the hells to be independent of Tis 
eontrol, And any such supposition as this, however con- 
| gruous it may be with the chaotic births of the old theolc- 
wy, is to the last degree contradictory of that new and 
| universal theology, whose mest complete exposition is yet 
to be sought in Swedenborg,’” 


“ Now one thing is plain. However much this writer 
may, ia hs own peculiar manner admire Swedenbu rg, he 
| has not, to use a common but expressive phrase of the 
day, begun to understand him. It has been not very un- 
| common cf late to profess to be willing to reeeive the 
| truth, let it ‘ome from whatever quarter it nay. Sucha 
| remark from one who is in the dariness of the old chureh 
| is quite excusable. But for one who bas read the writings 
of Swedenberg and protesses to be his admirer, net to 
have learned that truth has a source and on!y one source, 
| is realiy surprising. And when it is added, that to re- 
| ject a thing on account of its purely hellish origin, is only 
| casting reproach upon the Divine, the climax is capped. 
Human ingenuity can invent nothing more absurd and 
false, or more ojposed to the writings of Swedenborg, 
| and to the spirit and form of the New Church. We are 
| well aware, however, that such is the doctrine of Davis’s 
| Book, and such also we understand to be the doctrine of 
| Fourier. And it is from the latter writer, we presume, 
that this admirer of Swedenhborg has drawn the idea, that 
good and evil are divine'y united, and that their joint ef- 
| rect results in the production of a social use, which is 
higher and better than moral good. Thus it seems that 
the pure, unudu terated good of the heavens is not good 
| enough for this writer, without being mixed or combined 
with evils from the hells. 
“This, as we have already said, is what we suppose to 
| be Fourierism; but it is not according to the writings of 
Swedenborg. The new theology is by no means so “ uni- 
versal” as this writer supposes; nor does it follow, be- 
cause men are both good and evil, that “(God embraces in 
himself the hells as well as the heavens.” And the very 
making of such a statement would seem necessarily to im- 
ply, that the writer had no division in his own mind be- 
tween light and darkness, or good and evil. And it is im- 
possible tor us to understand how such views as we have 
quoted, can be deliberately entertained by any one who 
cherishes a faith in the Sacred Scriptures.” 





All this amounts to a simple denial of the truth of 
our views of*Swedenborg. It is to be sure a denial 
couched in the peculiarly unctuous style with which 
this magazine continues to conduct its controversies, 
but it is nothing more than such a denial. From an 
intuition, doubtless, of its difficulty, it attempts no re- 
futation of our statement, but limits itself to a bare de- 
nial of its accuracy, and the unscrupulous defamation 
of the writer as one “ who has no division in his own 


mind between light and darkness, or good and evil.” 


We shall accordingly leave our amiable assanant all 
the refreshment he finds in this latter diseovery, while 
we address ourselves to the only task his denial im- 


+ poses on us, that of re-affirming the distinctive scope 
: 


of Swedenborg’s theology. 

We promise, however, that something more than 
eyes and ears, and a servile habit of mind, is necessary 
to the profitable reading of Swedenborg, is necessary 
to the right discernment of his teaching on any sub- 
ject. We know of no writer so intrinsically obscure 
to the inert reader, to the mman who reads to appease a 
certain itching of the passive memory merely, rather 
What we 
say, therefore, of Swedenborg’s teaching, mAy readily 


than any want of the reproductive intellect. 


affront readers of this temper, who, like our uncom- 
monly candid assailant, ‘‘ care nothing for truth itself, 


but only for the reputation of its source.” But we 


| warn this audience off the premises, and address those 


only who are likely to take nothing upon our word, 
but will examine for themselves whether our report of 
the grand result of Swedenborg’s theology proceeds 
upon a sufficiently extended canvass of his writings. 
Let us suppose ourselves face to face with an intelli- 
gent Swedenborgian, and one with whom the interests 
of truth are an every way superior consideration to the 
interests of any meeting-house under heaven. We 
can imagine such an one addressing us in this wise : 
“It is doubtless true, for both reason and revelation 
affirm it, that God is one, and that the being of all 
men, therefore, refers itself to Him exclusively. 
And yet I confess this truth has never made its proper 
impression upon me. It has indeed made a lodgment 
in my memory, but has been utierly unproductive to 
my practical understanding. Week after week I have 
recited those pregnant words of Swedenborg, that God 
is essential and only man, that the being of the hells 
as well as the heavens is in Him, and so forth, without 


| ever pausing to consider the intrinsic force of the in- 


struction, much less to apply it to the practical behoof 
of society. I have acknowledged with him the doc- 
trine of the Lord, or of a Divine natural humanity, 
and have assented to his assertion of the reduction of 
the hells to the perfect obedience of that humanity ; 
and yet, now that you come before me with the design 
to make this truth direetly available to our social needs, 
J experience the sensation of one who has been caught 
in a snare, or has got more than he bargained for. It 
would be easy hereupon for me to eal! you a knave, a 
man without honesty, a man whe knows no distinction 
between truth and falsity, good and evil; but it would 
satisfy neither my understanding nor my heart. There 
are those, happily, in the lavish bounty of God, who 
can do this dirty work without any degradation, and 


to them I leave it ; while I myself wait to hear you 


| more at length, and form a judgment of your position 


upon clearer knowledge.” 
Now we can only assure so courteous a disputant 


mit 
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dat we bold 19 nothing but what is legitimately housed | other. 
in the truths which he has so long acknowledged | the unity of creative Love, the absolute unity in God 
That he and other good men have hitherto failed to| of seifdove and universal love ; for the most angelic 
the practical bearing of these truths in the subject, according to Swedenborg, was almost wholly 
ephere to which they primarily relate, the sphere of so-| without a selfhood, and the lenst angelie one became 
cial life, is attributable to the fact that these truths en-| such only by the denial of self; while the most dia- 
countered an unhappy misdirection, almost immediate-| bolical subject, on the other hand, was hardly conscious 
ly upon their promulgation. Swedenborg’s writings | of any thing but a selfhood, and the most diabolie one 
had searcely become known through the translations) became such only through the denial of others. 


Now as we have said already, the whole philosophy 


see 


of Mr. Clowes and others, when they were seized up- 
on by a few superficial readers, first in England and| of this unharmonie spiritual or subjective creation, —in 
then in this country, as the basis of a new ecclesiasti- | other words, the whole past history of the race, exhib- 
cism. The new church, that consummate fruit of hu-| iting the conflict of interest and conscience, of inclina- 
man history, whieh, according to Swedenborg, was to| tion and duty, of the individual good and the common 
embody the divine humanity upon the earth, and en-| good,—refers itself to the fact of the inchoate fulfilment | 
fold in its atoning arms all sects and all religions, Jew- of the divine end in nature. The pivine naruraL 
ish and Christi n, Pagan and Mahomedan alike, dwin- | Humanity which was the divine end or object in crea- 
died down under the shewing of these people to a_ tion, and which should exhibit the perfect harmony of 
frivolous sect, intent only upon the assertion of a new the universal life with the individuai life, the pertect 
clergy, and a more virtuous administration of the accord of universal love and eelf-love, was not yet be- 
christian ordinances. 
what Swedenborg avouched it, a new heart and a new subjective creation, being thus destitute of a unitary ul- 
intellect in humanity, but a new set of persons, impu-| timation in nature, exhibited only reciprocal repulsion 


dently assuming the exclusive authority to administer or hostility. The church, or tabernacle of the Divine 








: ; wo | oor = > wit — te. ae 
Neither the one nor the other state expressed |W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. | 


The new church was not to be gotten upon earth, and consequently the spiritual or | 
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ECE(VES blished, all the ch blicati {| , 
R the day, which he will cupply at sae loweds elest | V O1 C K 0 F I N DU 8 TR z. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following ; 


AN j PEOPLE. 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - - - 1 50 CAR Oe 


The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - - 1 00 Devoted to the elevation and improvement of the industrial 

The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - . . - - 25 classes and the final and permanent emancipation of labor 

The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - - - 75 fromits present suicidal, c and depressive tendencies. 

The Organization of Labor, by Math, Briancourt, - N consequence of a deep fett regard for the present and future 

The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 well-being of our feilow laborers, and relying oe the 

The Adventures of a Strolling Player, @ most entertainipg support of the triends of Industrial. and Social Reform, - 
. a hve ‘ - # 25 out the country, the undersigned proposes to assume the publi- 

or cation of the Voice of Industry. 

25 The paper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly Inde- 
The Apocrypha! Testament, -— - - «+ « # @& | pendent Principles, opposing all prominent evils, social, political 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French or ecclesiastical, with that spirit which knows no fear or favor 

Dishes, . : . . . . . . 25 while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal truths 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - + 25 With perseverance and sincerity of purpore, 

Agenis and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. _In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympathy 
W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 44 (of the true friends to the e—the honest Philosopher and 

| Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy 

> ee | Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizen—and last but not least, the 

PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRES- | to hing Operative at the Loom or Spindle. 

SIONAL GLOBE | Particular attention will be given to the subject of the WORK- 
; a eee | INGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, and other co-operative 
Ww issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 


: ; and guarantee movements. 
preparations on our part to publish the Congressional In addition to its ieading objects the Voice will contain Ta‘es, 


| Globe and Appendiz tor the approaching session, and to invite poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and instrue- 


Be cae wc emet heme ; . 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the auth 
of Ethan Allen, - - . . a » . . 


subscriptions, ‘The two Houses having contracted with us for tive character, together with asummary of News, Domestic and 
| the work, on such terms as enable us now to make complete Foreign. 

reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes- : 

sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub TERMS, 

| seribers, we hope tomake a good return for the liberality and | |. ‘ 

high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We | Single copies, per Annum, (Strictly in advance) $1,25 


Five copies to one address, $5,00 
All communications for the business or editorial d nt 
paper, should be addressed (Post Parp)to *’TheVoice of Industry, 
Lowell.” : 
Subscribers wishing to continue or persons becoming subscri- 
bers, will please bear in mind that our terms are in Advance, 


shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordinary 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
further its large circulation. 

This last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 





the ordinances of christian worship. In distinetly char- | in nature, had been thus far only prophetic or typical 
acterizing this fact, however, we by no means quarrel| of the true church ; its sanctity had been merely a 
with it. It has been made instrumental, we believe, in| ritual sanctity, standing in outward rites and ordinan- 
the previdence of God, to the wider dissemination of ccs, not in the positive holiness of its members. ‘The 
these valuable writings, and the consequent impregna-| highest good it had exhibited was moral or negative 
tion of many souls with the divinest traths. We mere-| good; a good, flewing not from the consent, but feom 
ly cite it in the way of explaining the otherwise unac-| the denial of the selfhood, not from the united force of 
countable neglect of Swedenborg by so many of thes the heavens and the hells, but from the enforced sub- 
Identified as he has been | jection of the one to the other. 

Swedenborg then did not hesitate to lift up his voice 


best minds of Christendoin. 
in popular esteem with this contemptible sectarianism, it | 
is not surprising that men of humaner sympathies should | and declare that the true divine object was still unac- 


have been averted from him. But whom man wilfully complished m nature, which was the perfect unition of 
joins together, Ged is sure to put asunder, and we, the universal life with the individual life. 
learn accordingly from England that Swedenborg is, vine man had not come as yet into nature ; we had 
now attracting the study of many of the foremost had only the simplistic man, only the heavenly man or 
minds, while the soi-disant “ new church” fails as the hellish man; only the lamb or the tiger, the dove 
What nature still travailed with, what 


And, notoriously, the same state of things is| she waited for with eyes as wistful as those who wate! 


usual to make the slightest impression upon public at-| or the serpent, 


tention. 
exhibited in this country. for the morning, was the man who should perfectly 

Neither Swedenborg nor the present writer was ever unite this heavenly and this hellish man in his own 
capable of saying in the juminous language of the N.J.| more comprehensive self, the man that should reconcile 
Magazine that “‘ the joint efiect of good and evil result-| the lamb and the tiger, the serpent and the dove, in his 


ed in the production of a social use,” because it was al-| own divinely vivified personality. Who is this man? 


_ways their impression that effects themselves were| Who is the man that shall reproduce the divine unity 


strictly products, in which creation rested without any} upon earth—that shall exhibit the unity of self-love 


further results. But though neither Swedenborg ner, and universal love?) Who but the social man, the 


the present writer: owns the soft impeachment of this} man whose life lies in the fellowship of his kind. This | 


delectable lingo, yet the latter has none the less truly | is the divinely created man, the man created male and 
jearned of the former that the moral experience of the | fernale, whom God saw to be very good, the man who 
race was not the end of the creative Love upon earth ;| receives in himself the influences of heaven and hell, 
that this divided experience was only mediatory of a! or of universal love and self-love, and reflects their di- 
higher and final experience, which should reflect the | vinely conjoint inspiration in every effulgent form of 
creative love and blessedness in the infinitely varied | art, or social use? 


forms of social use and Swedenborg has But we have altogether exceeded our bounds, with- 

shown that the end of the divine creation is good alone,| out more than commencing the discourse we proposed. 
: : . . . ° . - ° . . 

good without any admixture or limitation of evil. He) We shall return to it again, on a future occasion. 


' 
has shown it by means of the most thorough exposition | 2? ="===—==eeuer ce 


-njoyment. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
proper; and it is only because his writings have been | : HELMICH § CO. .1T NEW YORK. 
generally regarded from a sectarian instead of a hu-| eat oe et ee ee eee 
nal and Howard sts , where the rich treasures of German litera- 
j ; ture, works of art—old and new— and books published in Germa- 
He has stated with ex- | ny in wil other languages, will be found exjosed for the inspec- 
tion of the public, rogether with German editions of Latin and 
Greek Classics. Hebrew Bibles, and books and other works ina 
very great variety. 
‘ ve i hddoasl abli et ae 1 Bovkson every branch of human knowledge, of every par- 
ive creation is becoming established ; and though he | ¢jeular scientific or sectarian tendency, Homeopathic and Ali@o 
has not attempted to unfold the order of this latter cre- pathic, Or. hodox, Rational and Liberal, will be found there. Or- 
: : . _ | ders received fr all books whatever, and wherever pablished in 
ation, which transcended, as he says, even angelic) Germany, which will be imported by the Bremen or French 
| steamers, with the least possible delay. 
On hand, a large assortment of books and prints for the holy- 
days. 
We respectfully invite the public to call and examine our 
| stock of books and priuts dis-tf 


But on the spiritual or subjective creation he has | 


of the laws of spiritual order, or the laws of causation 


maniiary point of view, that their undeniable import’ 
needs this forma! vindication. 
treme precision the laws of the spiritual or subjective 


world, through whose mediation the natural or object- 


foresight, yet the spiritual data he has given us have 
an inevitable force in stimulating and guiding, if not in 
satisfying conjecture. ; 

ora aro acelin aie aneiiinare 


BOOKS OF REFORM. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
HESE works afford the largest profit of any ever offered. 
‘ F * } Comprehensive circulars end a specimen of the work will 
of His creative excellence, to whom He might commu- | yo gent an Post paid eeaeeeaadade acetal ts 


nicate His own infinge dominion and _ blessedness. , _ ZERAH ALBAN, 5 Mercer st., N. ¥. 
r : ‘ ; @G- An industrious man can make $1000 per annum. 
Now in order that this creature should image the crea- | 


tor, it is necessary that he should have both a subjec- 


shed the broad light of day. 
creation was the formation of a creature in the image 


The divine object in} 
' 


WOMAN AND HER : 
ISLASES, from the Cradle to the Grave—Adapted exclu- 





} 





tive and an objective development, that he should re- 
flect both the creative subject and the creative object. | and all the diseases of her critical periods ; by Edward H. Dixon, 
The creative subject, or the creator, is essential love,| M.D. pp. 325; price $1 25; fourth edition. The medical, reli- 

i gious and daily press have passed the highest encomiums upon 
The cre-| their utility and high moral character. For sale by 

CHARLES H RING, 
Corner of John st, and Broadway. 
Agents wanted throughout the country. 


Also by the same author, a similar work addressed to Youne 
Men, containing a complete review of the origin, progress and 


that is to say, is love unlimited by self-love. 
ator by virtue of His possessing absolute being, or con- 
stituting the being of the creature, knows no antago- 
nism between the love of Himself and the love of the 


creature. The two loves are in Him one and insepar- | sreatment of every known disease and of early decay fiom ex- 
able. He is their absolute unity. But how shall this| °¢S*: © &e in language adapted to every reader. LKighth cdi- 


tion , 275 pages. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

New York Journal of Medicine and Cojlateral Sciences.—It 
is written in a clear, nervous style, and is calculated to do much 
good. The descriptions are accurate, and the treatment judi- 
a cious, ‘The practitioner will find it abounding in valuable hints, 
Manifestly only by the endowment of} and the general reader will come across many useful cautions 
and warnings.” 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal :—“ Dr. Dixon has writ- 
ten much and well on various branches of survery ; his book 


essential love, this unity of self-love and the love of 
others, be imaged in the creature who, by the very fact 
of creatureship, is in himself nothing, or is only what 
he receives ? 
the creature with both a universal and a particular 
form, with both a generic and individual life, both a 


natural life and a spiritual one. thor’s originality and thorough devotion to the rational princi- 
ples of medicine, and his ingenuity under trying surgical cir- 
cumstances. stamp it with uncommon interest.” 
Evening Post :—* Dr. Dixon is a pupil of Dr. Mott—the in- 
: a ae ; . ventor of a great number of valuable instruments, and a practi- 
this subjective aspect of creation, that he gives the law tioner of fifteen years’ standing. His book is written with great 
of these divided or antagonistic spiritual spheres. He —s endeney pet in decided janguage. It will doubuless 
“Our space will not allow extensive notices of books—however 
and erlf-love were ermary ST f the i meritorious—but we cannot forbear a few lines on these excel- 
3 SF EPAECS WOES Se VERN, By Tee S the imma- | ent and extraordinary works. They are the productions of a 
turity of the divine natura! or objective creation. He| sumgeon of acknowledged eminence, in this city, and are caleu- 
annie 7 E lated to excite the profound attenrion of every reader. The 
shows us how the sphere of the former love constitutes | clear and distinct notices of every question that can possibly in- 
heaven. : : s f came time re-| terest the reader of either sex—whether married or single—on 
a ; and of the latter hell, but at the same time re the most important and interesting functions of the cubano ; 
veals the insufficiency of either of these states to ful-| the excellent alvice and high moral tone that pervade every 
fil the divi : . 5 : .| page of both these volumes, have elicited the warm commenda- 
the divine end in creation, inasmuch as the delight of| tion of the medical and daily press It is, we believe, the first 
| attempt that has yet been made by asurgeon of unquestioned 
a s professional standing, to in-truct the public on these more than 
al life to the universal, and the delight of the other on} important—these eal subjects: and we believe that we will 
the abaseme oe ae eae = = .| ensure the thanks of every young man and woman ; of every 
abasement of the universal life to the individual; father and mother who reads this notice, should it be the means 
They are | of inducing them to purchase the works.”— Merchant's Leger: 
J . . . ; si The medical and daily press have passed the highest encomi- 
states of mutual repulsion, each defective therefore as| ums on these works. For sale by P S 
CHARLES H? RING, 


an image of the divine by the entire delinquency « f the | Corneret Beoodway ond Jahn oft 


Now the great worth of Swedenborg to the theolog- 
ical student lies here, that he asserts and unfolds just | 





shews us how, in this subjective world, universal love 


the one state hinged on the abasement of the individu- 


neither upon their reconciliation or union. 
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The true di- | 


sively 10 her instruction in the natural laws of her system | 


shows a thorough acquaintance with modern practice. The au- | 
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are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulationamong 
the people. It is fn this way that Congress is brought into the oe : : 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access the expiration of their pay ments. kl ‘ i f 
ynd hol 1s communication with them from day to day, and renders | Postmasters are authorized to frank letters contoing notices o' 
' the Government really representative. | removals, non-receptions, discontinuations snd all other Post 


| Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest Office business. ‘ 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and | A‘vertisements of a useful and proper character, inserted on 


| permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be | T asonable terms. ‘ ae 

ound wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary tothe | nee Mr nitap.r EastMax.our Coa Agent, is authorized 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session to transact any peciness relating to Subscriptions, Idvertise- 
will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with | 3 es, Transmission of Packages, Delivery of ess at 

the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiseussions of extra- Lowell, Sept. Ist. 1847. D. H. JAQUES. 

| ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, ht iitiieneeniiant 


(ome and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the fieid, THE PEOPLE’S JOU RNAL. 


will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The | 
| terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con- | An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
| sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting | . 
parties in this country, and especially as bearing on the appro ch John Saunders, 
|ing Presiden‘ial election, will open up novel and powerfully | 
|operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 7 
luring the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent | Each sheet contains— 
| as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Page, 
jenergy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never | and engraved inthe first style ofthe Art from designs (chic y) 
| presented to any previous Congress. All that hastranspired,or | Original by the most eminent living Artists, 
imay heresfer transpire before the close of the approaching Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, Californis, in the capital of living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
| Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, willeome under | — of America will form the Bulk. 
the consi eration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the | [III]. The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
history of the war, andits action desermine its reentts, whether | the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
they be deci ted by arms or Anl whotever is dev elop- } selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
ed concesning this vast and interesting matteron the floor of | in their own words. 
| Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded - 
fin the Congressional Globe and Anpendix. OBJECTS. 
‘The Conzressimal Globe is male up of the daily proceedings | phe Objects of the People’s Journal ray be summed up into one 
of the two houses of Congress. and printed on superfine denble | yore pROGRESS. 
roval paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 
orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The |~ of social Science, which must uitimately secure to every 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condense’—the | human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
| fall report of the prepared speeches being seserved for the health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
| Appendix. All resolutions, motions, and o'her proceedings, are food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, well 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every | drained well lighted, and cheerful Home:—Doths, Gardens 
| important question. and Parks, Basements,—Leisure. Books and Schools, : 
Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind: from the Slave 
| before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahail think holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigotea of all countries, 
jitincorrect. , ; | Progress in ‘Vemperence, Peace and Univer:a’ Brotherhood, 
| The Appendix is made up of the President's annual message, | Progress in witera’nre, Science and Art, thongh alltheis varying 
| the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- and endless ratifications. 
company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written | progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws of 
out or_revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as Nature. . 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same Progress in a word is all that can mske mon happy end roble 
number of pages during a session. , . and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely Being in whose imoge he is made. 
more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
MEANS. 


of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but durnng 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for | . ; ‘ ‘ 
| . ; . In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
two be f very weck. next sess ; . : 
SEY GO HEROS URES every sepa sa People’s Journa’ seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 


will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
; ; a , ~s 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make nex difference must exist, how many and how mighty are th 

questions on which all may co-operate for the con men good ? 


3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier and 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa Crosby and Nichols, 119 Washington St. Boston publishing 
Agents for New England. Nov 6. 


session, 


We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 

copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; = 2 P- —— 
HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 

| AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply aii the 

Established July, 1559, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


loxt numbers. 
Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 


therefore all renewed subscriptions should be sent by or before 


| 





PLAN. 


liplomacy, 





We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
' the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription priee—$l a copy. We haiveno surplus copies ol 





the Appendix for that session. s 7 
PP ane at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 
| Forone copy of the Congressional Globe - - - - = $200 HE © MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
| For one copy of the Appendix - - + - - + + + + + 260) CIAL REVIEW,” wil) continue to include inits des: 
| For six copies of either, or partofboth - - - - - - - 10,00 | every sulyect connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 


Proprie‘ors of newspapers who copy this prospectns before | Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
‘the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper | History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
| containing it, marked around with a pen to cirect our attention | the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating io Com- 
| to it, shall have their names entered on onr books for one copy | merciat Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 

of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot a‘lord | Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges » Tariffs ; Customs and 

to credit them out. Therefore no person nee! consume time in | Commercial Regulations ; ‘Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
writing for them, unless the monev accompanies the order. | the United States, and the diferent countries of the world with 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest, | which we have intercourse, inc !uding their Physical Character, 
| to insure all numbers. | Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 

Washington, October, 4, 1847. BLAIR & RIVES. Weights, Measures. Finance and Banking Associations —En- 
; | terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
j se corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Stewmboats, Docks, 
| fost Offices, &®. ; Princip'es of Commerce Finance and Bank 

ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations ; 

Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
| of Courts in the United States aud Europe, including Insurance, 
| Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 

Guaranty Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &ec., and 
| whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published. embraces in its pages so 
large an smount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tae Mercuants’ 
MaGazine anp Commenctat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
| respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- 

votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 














THE DAILY NATIONAL WHIG. 


| JS PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
EVERY DAY, a three o’clock, P. M., Sundays excepted, 
and is served to subscribers in the city, atthe Navy Yard, in 
Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Bal‘imore, the same evening, 
| at six and a quarter cents a weck, payable to the sole agent of 
the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest. Esq., or his order. It is also mailed 
| to any part of the United States for $1 per annum, or $2 for six 
months, payable in advance. Advertisements of ten lines or less 
|inserted one time for 5@ cents, two times for 75 cents, three | 
times for $1, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2.75, one 
month for $1, two months for $7, three months for $10, six 
| months for $16, one year for $30, payable always in advance, 
The National Whig is what its name indicates. It speaksthe 
' sentiments of the Whig party of the Union on every question 
jof public policy. It advocates the election to the bSdanats 


of Zachary Taylor, sutyect to the decision of a Whig National 
lGencention. ik anche: seat tn the baits Gene oft eee shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
land acts of the Administration deemed to be adverse to the in- Merchant and Manufacturer, as we'l as to the Statesman and 
lterests of the country, and exposes without fear or favor the Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
corruptions of the party in power Its columns are open to | the multifarious operations of business life. 
|every man in the country, for the discussion of political or any “Sto 
other questions, | CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
In addition to politics, a large space in the National Whig | Same auee? waa susm 
| will be devoted to publications upon Agriculture. Mechanics, | ; ae ee : 
|and other useful Arts, Science in general, Law, Medicire, Sta- | 7rom Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
| tistics &e. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Litera- ern District of New York. 
ture will also be given, including Reviews, &c. A weekly list I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
of the patents issued by the Patent Ottice, will likewise be pub- | ment, and regard it as one of the most vaiuable publications of 
lished—the whole forming a complete family newspaper. the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
The Weekly National Whig, one of the largest newspapers | omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
in the United States, is made up from the columns of the Daily | Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equailed by any work 
National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for the low | of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
| price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double sheet of | of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
| eight pages willbe given whenever the press of matter shall | found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
justify it. rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
CHARLES W. FENTON, found in any other publication. I most cheerfujly recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
Proprietor of the National Whig. | the current history of the times, SAM’L R. BETS. 


P. S. All daily, weekly, and semi-weckly papers in the United | From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States, are requested to insert this advertisement once a week States from Georgia. 
for six months, noting the price for publishing the same atthe | I have been for some time past, in possession Of the several 
bottom of the advertisement, and cond the paper containing it to | volumes and numbers of the “ Merchants’ Magazine.” and in 
the National Whig Office, and the amount will be duly remit. | ee habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitating!y say, 
\ted Our editorial brethren are also requested to notice the | that I consider it a very valuable addition to the librery of the 
| National Whig in their respective columns. $15,00 6m n20 | Statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
| ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

iF Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher's Office, 142. Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

{> Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietors, will be entitledto 
the Magazine. n20 
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| HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 

| TS unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA’ 

RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering 
| and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of thel/ni- 
| ted States. 10,000 Ivvatips have found speedy and effectual re- | 

lief from its use. It being the original ond pure preparation of Sar 

| saparilla, isasure antipotr in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood, For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 59 and 
52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. da 
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THE HARBINGER. 


_ 


Chancellor Kent died in New York on Tuesday evening 
last, after a laborious and eminent career,in the 58th year 
of his age. As a lawyer and jurist, our country has had 
perhaps only two men of so high reputation as jurists— 
they were John Marshall and Joseph Story. 
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Office of the American Union, 

The Executive Committee of the AMEnican Union oF 
Assocrationists have taken an office at No.9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 


and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 


From Arrica.—Advices from Sierra Leone to Nov. 4th | ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 


inform us that a large number of re-captured slaves, who 


| fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 


have been pronounced unfit to make soldiers, are about to | convenience. 


be shipped to the British West Indies, where they will be- | 


Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 





THE HARBINGER. 


PROSPECTUS 





PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ea- 

ernse. 

Tiret Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
ple alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 

fables! written in the Phonographic characters, intended to 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun- 
dred, ° . - : . $1 00 
Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
phers make ot this sheet, is to use the dlank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME. 


In presenting to the public the Sixrn VoLumeE of the 
HarpinGer, the Editors would give a brief statement of 
its proposed character and aims. 

THe HarninGer, from its commencement, has been the 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon. 


nations on the other page, have no diffculty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1.00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, . “ - = 0830 


come laborers, probably, on some sort of indentures. tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
From Liberia we have dates to Sept. 13th. The Inde- | be made at the above office. Address, 

pendence of Liberia was publicly celebrated on the 24th | GEORGE RIPLEY 

of August, with appropriate festivities. A constitution | Office Am. Union Wicoslationtote 

has been adopted. It provides that only blacks can be | ; Staite ne New York 

citizens ; among its other provisions is one to the effect | — ree 


cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are es. 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintain. 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimate 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natural, 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 


that the property which a woman owns at the time of her 
marriage, or of which she becomes possessed, not through 
her husband, is not liable for his debts. 

Several slavers have been captured on the coast, and 
the trade is becoming dangerous and unprofitable. 

The health of the whole coast is very poor. At Sierra 
Leone the yellow fever is raging, and a certain number of 
graves are kept constantly ready for new occupants. At 
Liberia it is better, but still it is impossible to escape the 
influence of certain unhealthy marshes which cannot be 
drained on the coast. A healthy highland country, how- 
ever, lies behind, and it is proposed to colonize it. The 


rivers are only navigable for canoes fourteen to twenty | 


miles, anda carriage road they have not the means of 
making just yet. They suggest, however, the formation 


cation, fit for farming purposes, three days travel back of 
Monrovia. 


Crime IN Massacnvusetts.—We find in the Boston 
Traveller the following abstract of the returns of the 
keepers in Jails and Houses of Correction in Massachu- 
setts, as prepared by the Secretary of State. 

Whole number of Prisoners in all the Jails and Honses 
of Correction, during the year ending November Ist., 


Di tates.. «© = @ | s 7009 


Males - . . . ° ‘ . ° 57% 
Females - - « ° ° ° - - 1218 
Adults - . o * ° . ° 6071 
Minors - ° é ‘ . . ° ° 938 
White persons - ° ° ° o . 6574 
Colored “ - ° . ° ° ° ° 435 
Married - . - - - - - 1708 
Not stated whether married or not - - - 5301 
Able to read or write - - . - - 2375 
Addicted to intemperarce - - - - 2168 
Confined for debt - - - - ° - 1069 
Confined for insanity - - - - - 5 
Natives of Massachusetts - ~ * - 995 
Natives of other States - - - - - 730 
Natives of other Countries - - - ° 1605 
Persons whose nativity is not given - - - 3679 
Remaining in confinement, November 1, 1817 720 
Average cost of hoard of each prisoner, per week = $1 74 


Estimeted value of labor in Houses of Correction 15,728 49 
Total amount of expenses of Jails and Houses 
of Correction, during the year - - - 72,283 75! 
The following statement shows the offences for which 
criminals have been committed : 


Adultery and Lewd Conduct - - - - 143! 
Assault - - ° ° . é ‘ . - 469 
Burglary - ° ° . é e « é 54) 
Forgery - . . . . ° ° - - 10 
Howicide - - > : i ; id . 2) 
Intemperance . “ . ~ 3 e - 1721 
Keeping of Brothels - - - - - - 108 
Larceny - ° ° . ° « . - 877 
Making or Passing Counterfeit Money - + 43 | 
Ces AAR ot Sih Ad, Oe me Oe) Le HG] 
ape 7 - - e - ° = - © 2 
Vagrancy e > » > m ° = --~ 
All other Criminal Offences - - - - 2586) 


Total Commitments to Jailsand H. of C. for Crimes - 6206 


A few months since, one Sergeant Tagg, of the 20th 
Regiment at Halifax, made an attempt upon the life of 
Elizabeth Bourne, with his sword, in a fit of jealonsy, be- 
cause she would not return his affections. The trial came 
on at Halifax on Thursday, the 21 inst. The jury came 
in with a verdict of cuilty, on hearing which the prisoner 
eut his throat with a pen-knife from ear to ear in the, 
open court. Tagg is a young man not more than twenty- | 
one years of age. His wound is supposed to be mortal. | 


A story is told of one of the respectable farmers of 
Georgia, with whom an agent of the telegraph company 
staid all night, and to whom he explained for an hour or 
more, the whole operation of the mysterious wires.x—When 
he had concluded, much to his own satisfaction in enlight- | 
ening his host on the subject, he was met with the query 
from the farmer—* How many bales of cotton will it car- | 
ry to market?” “ About forty,” was the answer of the 
disecomfited superintendent, as he sloped from the prem- 
ises. 


Merempsycnosis.—Madame de §., who believes in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, was saying, the other evening, | 
that she could remember having been a mouse. 

“ And I,” added her husband, “I remember having been 
the golden calf.” 

“ He has lost nothing but the gilding,” whispered Mad- 
ame de 8. to a lady who sat next to her. 


The London Morning Advertiser of Oct. 16,-draws at- 
tention to “the remarkable fact, that during the late sear- | 
city of potatoes, which has been called a famine, the Irish | 
actually Exportep more food than would have supplied | 
any four countries in Europe. They had at the same | 
time, completely within their reach, an abundance of fish, 
which would be deemed luxuries in most of the European 
markets.” The United States sent donations to Treland, | 
during the above period, to the extent of a million and a | 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. 


R. AND MR3. RIPLEY, having taken a_ residence 

in the village of Flatbush, 1. 1. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Mu-ic and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Address Grornes Riptey, New York City. 

d4-tf 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 


) secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
m . | emendatae, auctae etc.. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
of a new settlement in the upper country, in a healthy lo- | tas er 


well bound and sized, $3 00. 
Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 


| editum; juxta exemplar originale vaticannm Romae editum 


1037, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 
Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 


| annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et | sg peer ter lin- 


gue gothicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loehe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung. die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachichre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, in Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 


den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- | 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von fohann Christian | 


Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopatesas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 09. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramse rebus gestis 


| Phonographic Reader, 1 complete course of Inductive Reading 
| Lessons in Fhonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 


enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ;| ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an- 
inen, - 0 373 


. * - ® 2 t is as si 2 : . . 7 . . 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the | ee am ee a paneene a oe 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different | the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ- 
paris of the Union have become correct and rapid writers! j¢ arrangements as will necessaril ) , 
without the aid of a teacher. . & . . ecomarily produce a comprehen. 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. ior teachers and lecturers. This is| sive and harmonious unity. 


a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al- | ae “er . 3 : 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class,| The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50! trated by the immortal genius of Cuartes Fourier, have 

| Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teachers and lecturers. This is | levees eccunied a } : ae 

also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on aiways occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second ea the Harsincer, and will continue to be set forth and 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, famili s, and Maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor- 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for 4 tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari- 
a - : ee: ‘ 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the small 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and | 


widest development of Art and universal, spiritual cul- 


an exclusiveness. 


The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating to 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, the 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re- 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Scienee; but 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution or 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


lecturers, . : - : 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle, Per number - 0 12}) 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- 
ed as they appear. | y : : ; 
) n conducting the Harsincer, for the future, the Edi- 
The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8. P. Andrews & | : —e , . 
A. F. Boyle. Price é s ° - 0 50| tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds | to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to give a 
| of the English Language by hcterotypic letters and combina-| much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the | © : 2 : 
elements of the language an1 the Sound-Chart is, that in the | Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are in 
| former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the | possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘he conse- | : i e ee la s 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language | authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, 
| from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra-| which they will not fail to use with all their industry and 


thy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor-| . , re nail : ase 
|e “teacten ae vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, 





| of a Pure Literature overlooked. 


poet@e antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 . 
Concordantise librorum vetcris testamenti. Sacrorum Iiec- 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the | generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 

question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi-| is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubful, we 

ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and | are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- 

Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests | pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- 
| counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- | 

It aims to preserve a faithful record of important events ; of | casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of, but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi. | 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions cient to balance it. 7 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will| | No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a | 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and | less amount than rive poLvaks. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 
policy. The debates — exciting subjects of Slavery and the | ———— ie latices 

Mexican war, expected fo arise in the next Cofigress, will occu- | 
py a large Toneeaitian achaiiee. sr ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. | 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching | HE following publications, from the French School, may be | 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres: | had at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New 
pondence | York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, | 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the | Boston. 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. | The wérks of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by | Muiron’s .Ipercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 
the Public Press, ani the very liberal patronage it has received | Considerants’s Theorv of Natural and Attractive Education. 
during this, the first year of its existence, encourage us to hope | « Exposition of the Phalansterian Theory . 
for larger accessions to our subscription list « Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine. 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay, ee Theory ot Property. 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congress. | Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 

Address L. P. NOBLE, Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. , 

n20 Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D.C. Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
—-~— --—_ — - ——— | Reynaud’s Solidarity. 
| Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
or Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 

HE friends of Phonography and Phonoty py are requested to Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

I sutscribe for the AnGLo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic | — Bosides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and | 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and | almanaes can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- | 
news, bat chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.—| grayed portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes | 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for) 4+ Wourier’s works may be had separately. né. 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. - : 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. wal = 
In comp'iance with the request of many of our friends who | 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were WORKS ON ASSOCI ATI ON. j 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to) Coes Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will I Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 

see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 


é ANGLO SAXON ' CLUBS ' Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 











THE ANGLO SAXON. 








A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 


ATTENTION!! Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE) (¢® Shaw. : nal 
REFORM. For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St. 





In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep | 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the | 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any | 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fitihs of the | 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one | 


HELMICH & CO. 
NO. 438 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. 


German Book Store and .Irt Depo', and German Journal Circle. 


AVE established direct relations with all German publishers 
and import, per steamers and packets, all the works that ap- | 


tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les | with regard to our leading political parties, they do not 
than TWo DoLLars. 
: . . ant he Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste- roo Peres ' oP pat : $2 0 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00. n20 and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same | 
~ — ————=—=— | fate. | 
HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, ean 
ry 7 ow : , ’ receive any of the above works through the Pos ice, with | 
N R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, G ‘ner the same reguiarity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let | 
al Ag nt for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- | ters py forwarding the price of the worksthey desire, post paid, 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic | to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
Physiciens and the friends of the System, that he has always on | geen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— | 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. incomplete | « Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations | cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
Also. all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Fu- ine United States’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
rope. tf n20 | through the meil. but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
Ti Tie ee ~— | however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
THE NATIONAL ERA: — _ —- ae eo = or -_ a. ; 
‘ © ste dite at . . not only balances e expense 0 8 e, DI P a 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ; poses 


| some profit to him who retails them. 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post ramp. 


| 
| 

| 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, Being engagel in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
| 
| 
| 


mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move- 
ments. 
which must compose no small portion of every well-con- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 


Great attention will be paid to the selections, 


BINGER will always find in its columns an entertaining, 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 

In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the Harpincer an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers.—to give it acecss to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation, 
by the various interest of its contents,and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 

The present volume of the Hansincer appears in a 
greatly improved form, and with one half amore matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
It is furnished to subseribers at the 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre- 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly journal. 


at which it aims. 


The Editors rely for the liberal support of their enter- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Ilarerscer has 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on many 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for the 
first time. 


We request our friends and the friends of a free and 
independent press, every where to promote the circulation 
of our paper. Give the Marsincer a fair trial, and if it 
does not perform more than it promises, we wil! not com- 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 

The HarpinGer is published every Saturday Morning 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New York, and at No. 111 Washing- 
ton St., Bosron. ® 

It is edited by Parke Gopwtn, New York, assisted by 
Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Ruipey, in New York, 
and by Wittiam H. Cuannine and Jonn 8. Dwicut, in 
Boston. 


TERMS. 
(Invariably in Advance.) 
For one year, - - - - : - $200 
For six months, - - - . s = Pe 


Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 00 
Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 


(G> Address all communications, and all subscriptions 


| and letters on business to “Tue Epirors or tHe Har- 


BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


(G> Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pros- 


who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 


pear in Germany, with the greatest despatch and at the lowest 


If. |: 
om | ing us the other half. 
By the hurricane in Tobago, sixty-one large country | he eubscriptions may be for poms period, from one year down Feuerbach, Ludwig, saemmtliche Werke, 3 Baende, $5,83. 
residences, fifty-nine plantation sugar works, and six | to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub-|  Polyglotten Bibel, zm praktischen Handgebrauch. — Die 
hundred and thirty-two dwelling houses and other edi- | scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- | ganze heilige Schrift alien und neuen Testaments in ueber- 
fices, of .which : = £ ' ‘ Th aacaiiaiali | ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above | sichtlicher Nebeneinonderstellung des Urtextes der Septnagin- 
ie Je , a some were religions ones, churenes, chap *) | rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this ta, Vulgata und Luthers’ Uebersetzung, so wie der wichtigsten 
Se. a” een erent into aoe ruin. , ro 3 LIBERAL OFFER | Varianten der vornehmsten deutschen Uebersetzungen, Bear- | 
of thirty human beings have been ascertained, as having , ; ‘ 4 * | beltet vom WR. Gtier und Dr. Theile, Neues Testament complet 
erished during the terrible war of elements; and it is | Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have | $21, 371 Cents. : _ 
fi PY P P é , r all rtie » ne he a ‘ = , ’ . : ~s . 
slic ved when full accounts are received from the remote | | ndeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hani,|  ‘Tholuck Dr. A. Stunden Christlicher Andacht, Ein Erbau- 


| established prices. 


pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, shall 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


*,* The circulation of the Harprncer makes it a valu- 
able medium for (G> Advertising, especially for Boox- 
seLLERs, Music Deaters, and TEACHERs, and on all sub- 


| jects connected with Lirerarure and the Fine Arts. 


New York, Noy. 6, 1847. 


i : ore : the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitle! | ynesbuch. $.1.75 
parts of the island, that number will be very much in to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the g ach 


other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already tormed, 
can, When renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half ot the subscription money, by forw arding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretarv, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post parp 
to receive atten‘ion. If not post pal 1, contusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be de lucted from the amount sent 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers., 


creased. 


A sporting gentleman, attended by his servant, lat ly 
entered a Beotch hostelrie, for the purpose of refreshing the 
inner man. “They were met by thelandlady, who weleomed 
her visitors, but next moment gave alook ofalarm at the 
guns,and reminiseences of “melancho!y and fatal accidents,” 
duly chronicled in a thousand and one different newspa- 
pers, crowded on her sensitive memory. “Qh, sirs,’”’ she 
exclaimed, “are thae guns loaded?” “ Yes, was the reply. 
“ Dear me, but I canna allow loaded guns in my house; 1 


couldna bide the thoet o’t—nae ane kens what dreadfw’ | 
a cork: PU} 


wischanter might happen.” “O! bring me 
make it all right.” said Mr.——. The keeperinamoment 
caught bis master’s cue—with the hostess’s help got th 
article. Mr.—and his man then pared the halved cork 
nicely down to the proper size, andcorked up each barrel! 
The ruse succeeded ; the landlady’s terror was appeased 
and nv accident happened with the guns’ 


Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York. | 


nw 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 


No. 438 Broadway, corner of Broome stree', 


J.T. S. SMITH hasa large assortment of Hoqmm@opathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules. Arnica 
flowers; Sugarof Milk, Pure Alcohol. Distille! Water, Pellets 
&e., &e. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases ot Medicine on 





hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic | 
irt and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
#tion for Corns. no 


lor o iat i 


lasters, asubstitute | 


Fischer, Ludw,das falsche Maertyrerthum oder die Wahr- 
| heit in der Sacheder Stephanianer, 75 Cents. 
Schroeder, Dr- Aug., die evangelische Reformation und die 
deutsch Katholische Reform, 83 cents. 
Neander, Aug., allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Reli 
gion und Kirche, 8 Baende, $16. 
| Stier, Rud ,der Brief an die Hebraeer. In 36 Betrachtungen 
| ausgelegt, 2 Baende, $3. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
GEORGE DEXTER, 


32 ANN sTREET, New York. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Arnd, Joh., 6, Buecher vom wahren Christenthum. Herausge- 


’ — : rp rer >» ors - 
ne ae en rae 111 WASHINGTON sTREET, Boston 
Bretschneider, Dr. Karl Gott!.. Christliches Andachtsbuch 


) y a w 
| furdenkende Verehrer Jesu, 3, Baende, $3.25. P. W. FERRIS, 
Bretschueider, die religiose Glaubenslehre nach der Vernunf | Provipence, R. I 


| Orrelli, H. vondas Wesen des Jesuiten Ordens, $1.31! 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} und der Offenbarung fur denkende Leser, $1.69), 
| Tresenius, Joh , ‘Ih. 
Sonn-und Festags Evangelien durch’s ganze Jahr, $2,00. 
Starcke, Joh Fr Morgen und Abendandachten frommer 
Christen aufalle Tage im Jahre, $1,313 
Holland, Dav. evangelische Gnadenordnung, 31! cents. 


ow aR 
Moeller, A. W. C. dev Herr und seine Kirche, Ein Cyelus | HOW ARD MEEKs, 


heiliger Bilder, 28 Cents. n6é2t, } BALTIMORE. 


auseriesone heilige Reden neber die 


JOUN B. RUSSELL, 


GAZETTE Orricr, CINCIMNWATI, 
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